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(Born April 13, 1743; 


died July 4, 1826) 


‘ 
ON THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS BIRTH, THE IDEALS OF THIS 
CHAMBION OF THE COMMON MAN LIVE ON WITH VITAL MEANING FOR 7 


HE author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and of the Statute of 
Virginia for Religious Toleration; the 
firm advocate of the Bill of Rights 
guaranteeing our freedom of speech, 
press, assembly, petition, and religion; 
American Minister and Ambassador to France from 1784 
to 1790; and President of the United States for two 
terms (1801-1809), not only was a 
great statesman, but was an edu- 
cator, architect, mathematician, 
astronomer, scientific farmer, mu- 
sician, horseman, and inventor. 
Thomas Jefferson established 
the University of Virginia, de- 
signed- the buildings and superintended their construc- 
tion, and planned that institution’s courses of study. He 
designed his home “Monticello,” and is 
considered the “first American architect.” 
His excellent library became the basis for 
the famed Congressional Library in 
Washington, D. C. Jefferson took a lead- 
ing part in laying the foundations of the 
American patent system and patent laws, 
. and founded in 1807 the Coast Survey, 
which is continued today as the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. His purchase of the Louisiana Terri- 
tory from Napoleon of France in 
1803 more than doubled the size 
of the United States. The price 
paid for this vast territory—about 
560,000,000 acres—was $15,000,- 
000, less than three cents an acre 
for land that now is worth mil- eo: 
lions. He organized the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
(1804-1806), headed by his youthful secretary, Meri- 
wether Lewis, which explored the vast 
Louisiana Territory and gave the United 
States its first claim to the Oregon Ter- 
ritory far to the West. 

All of Jefferson’s urge for discovery 
and his scientific interest in birds and 
plants and weather observations went 

into the plans for the Lewis and Clark expedition. The 
expedition traveled 8,000 miles through wilderness, lost 
only one man, and cost the 

United States Government only 

$2,500! Some said that the 

Louisiana “wilderness” would 

mever be traveled through 

again. But far-seeing Thomas 

Jefferson talked of “a great free 

and independent empire on the 

Columbia River.” 


EFFERSON knew the value of 
} crop rotation and other meth- 
* ods of saving the soil from ero. 
sion. Thanks to seeds smuggled 
out of Italy by Jefferson and sent 
, to South Carolina, American 
planters were able to raise rice as good as any in the 
world. He imported a threshing machine from Scotland 
and‘ made improvements on it. He in- 
vented the plow used on his plantation. 
When neighboring planters saw how 
useful this machine was, they eagerly 
followed Jefferson’s example. He had a 
machine for the spinning and weaving 
of cloth, a factory for the manufacture 
of brick, and a shop for the making of . 
nailsg which supplied the nearby stores as well as his 
neighbors, including James Monroe. Jefferson persuaded 
Congress to make the dollar the 
unit of our currency. The nam 
“dollar” was adopted in 1785 from 
the Spanish dollar, and Jefferson 
first suggested dividing it inw 
halves, dimes and cents. To permi 
uninterrupted dinner conference 
at the White House and Monticello, he invented a re 
volving dumbwaiter from the basement to the dining 
room so that the guests could help them- 
selves. He wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on a small lap-desk which he 
designed, and invented a machine called a 
polygraph by which he could write two 
identical letters at the same time. : 
Jefferson was deeply interested in bot- 
any, zoology, chemistry, and medicine. When inocula 
tion for smallpox was first debated, Jefferson submitted 
o to the treatment in Philadelphia. He 
| a loved music and would often rise b 
NS fame fore dawn to practice for hours on hi 
aay Tf violin. He was a trained woodsmat 
and a. brilliant horseman and athlet 
_ Jefferson owned slaves but hated 
slavery, and worked throughout hi 
life for the freedom of the Negro. Hi 
clause in the Ordinance of 1787 for the organization ¢ 
government in the Northwest Territory was the first! 
limit slavery in the United States of 
America. Had Jefferson's proposals con- 
cerning slavery been followed the War 
between the States (1861-1865) might 
have been averted. _— 
Thomas Jefferson ranks with Wash- 
ington and Lincoln in the trio of our 
greatest Presidents of the past. 
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Jefferson Memorial will be dedicated in Washington April 13. 


Thomas Jefferson: 1743-1943 


| ere 4, 1826, precisely fifty years: 
the proclamation of a 
dence, old John Adams lay dying. With 
his last articulate breath he mur- 
mured, “Thomas Jefferson still sur- 
vives.” Actually Jefferson had already 
gone to his reward, dying, by a 
coincidence, almost within the hour. 
But Adam’s death-bed phrase was a 
fitting epitaph for his old friend. For 
now, a century and a quarter after his 
death, it can be said with confidence 
that Thomas Jefferson “still survives.” 
He survives in the t republic which 
he hel to ; he survives in the 
vast West which he seéured for his peo- 
ple; he survives in the democracy and 
the freedom which are the insignia of 
the American character today. 


Fighter Against Tyranny 

“I have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal ee every form of 
tyranny ov mind of man,” wrote 
Jefferson, on one occasion, to his friend, 
Dr. Benjamin Rush. His whole life 
testified to the faithfulness with which 
he observed that oath, For almost sixty 
years Jefferson fought implacably 
against tyranny-in every form. 

His earliest recorded law case was an 
effort to obtain freedom for an inden- 
tured servant, in whose behalf Jeffer- 
son asserted that “Freedom is the la 
of nature.” His last activity was in 
interest of that beloved U: 

Virginia which he 
instrument for 


spiritual emancipation. And in_be- 
tween was a record, unique in all his- 
tory, of many successful battles against 
tyranny and campaigns for freedom. 


Philosopher of Freedom 


More fully than any other American 
—more fully perhaps than any other 
figure in history—Jefferson formulated 
and gave effect to a coherent phil- 
osophy of freedom. It can be read, 
briefly, in the splendid lines of the 
Declaration of Independence, in the 
glowing preamble to the Virginia Statute 
of Religious Liberty, in the ionate 
protest of the Kentucky Resolutions, in 
the eloquent appeal of the First In- 
au address. It can be read more 
elaborately in the hundreds and even 
thousands of his letters which have 
been preserved for us. 

This alone would be title to im- 
mortality. But Jefferson did more than 
formulate a philosophy; he imposed it 
upon history. In the Continental Con- 
roast i his pen that pledged lives, 

and honor for independence. 

Back in Virginia he took up the battle 
for freedom and democracy and pushed 
a program no less than rev- 

olu ; the abolition of feudal 
hangovers like primogeniture and 
dink the ta of church and 
state; the ge op of the laws and 
code; the re- 

ee of the eal system. He 
even the gradual emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. Though he was un- 
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able to carry his state with him on 
this question, he did write into the sub- 
sequent Northwest Ordinance a provi- 
sion that this territory should be for- 
ever free from slavery. 

He was Minister to France at the 
time of the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, and advised revolutionary 
leaders on the Declaration of the Rights 

Man. He was largely instrumental in 
persuading his own countrymen of the 
nécessity of a bill of rights in the Fed- 
eral Constitution. When he was Vice 
President under Adams, he took up the 
cudgels against those Alien and Sedi- 
tion acts which seemed to violate the 
guarantees of the Bill of Rights. 

As President he enormously strength- 
ened our pioneer democracy by the pur- 
chase of Louisiana. He proposed an 
alternative to war in the form of 
economic sanctions — the Embargo. He 
simplified and democratized the Gov- 
ernment, and fought the pretensions of 
the judiciary. In retirement he coun- 
selled the leaders of the republic, en- 
couraged the revolutionary movement 
in Latin America. 

And throughout it all Jefferson knew 
that he fought the good fight, not for 
Virginia, nor for America alone, but 
for all peoples and for all time. 


Hater of Despotism 
Neither the progress of slavery in 
America nor the triumphs of Napo- 
leonic dictatorship abroad discouraged 
him. We can take courage today from 
that corifident prophecy which he 
penned to John Adams in 1821. 


“I shall not die without a hope that 
light and liberty are on a steady advance. 
We have seen, indeed, once within the 
records of history, a complete eclipse of the 
human mind... . And this, too, by swarms 
of the same northern barbarians conquer- 
ing and taking possessions of the countries 
and governments of the civilized world. 
Should this again be attempted, should the 
same northern hordes, allured again by the 
corn, wine and oil of the south, be able to 
settle their swarms in the countries of their 
growth, the art of — alone, and the 
vast dissemination of books will maintaiu 
the mind where it is, and raise the conquer- 
ing ruffians to the level of the conquered. 
... And even should the cloud of barbarism 
and despotism again obscure the science 
and liberties of Europe, this country re- 
mains to Peg and restore light and lib- 

to them. In short the flames kindled 


on the 4th of joy. 1776, have spread over 


too much of globe to be extinguished 
by the feeble engines of despotism; on the 
contrary they will consume these engines 
and all who work them.” 
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Hemisphere Hails"Day of Americas’ 


N MAY, 1930, Dr. 8. Gurgel do 
l Amaral, Brazilian Ambassador to 
the United States, submitted a resolu- 
tion to the Governing Board of the Pan- 
American Union. It recommended that 
a day be set apart each year as the “Day 
of-the Americas,” and that it be ob- 
served “as a commemorative symbol of 
those nations and of their voluntary 
union in a continental community.” 

The resolution was adopted unani- 
mously and the Governing Board sug- 
gested that “on that occasion the flags 
of the various nations of the Western 
Hemisphere be flown.” The date se- 
lected was April 14, to‘ commemorate 
the~ First Pan-American Conference, 
which met in Washington from Octo- 
ber, 1899 to April, 1890. The Day of 
the Americas, or Pan-American Day, 
has been celebrated on every April 14 
from 1931 to the present. 

The 1943 celebration will mark the 
53rd anniversary of the Pan-American 
movement. But the Pan-American idea 
is older than that. It is 117 years since 
the first modest meeting of representa- 


tives of the Americas, called by Simén 
Bolivar in Panama in the year 1826. 
Thomas Jefferson, too, advocated hemi- 
sphere solidarity. In 1820, he wrote to 
his friend, William Short: “I should re- 
joice to see the fleets of Brazil and the 
United States riding together as 
brethren of the same family and having 
the same interests.” His prophetic words 
have special meaning today. 
Pan-American origins. Simén Bolivar, 
the liberator of half a dozen South 
American countries, dreamed all his life 
of a great “Perpetual Union, League 
and Confederation” of the American 
nations which he had helped to free. 
Bolivar invited the American govern- 
ments to send delegates to a Congress 
in Panama in 1826. Argentina and 
Brazil refused the invitation. Chile ac- 
cepted but sent no delegates. The iso- 
lationists of that day in the United 
States denounced the project, saying 
that it was the kind of foreign entangle- 
ment against which Washington had 
warned. President John Quincy Adams 
was finally authorized to send two dele- 


gates. But the Senate had ar the 
invitation for so long that when one 
delegate reached Panama the Congress 
was over. The other delegate died on 
the way. The incomplete Congress of 
Panama accomplishec nothing. It was 
not until 1889 that Bolivar’s dream took 
on a measure of reality. 

Blaine and Pan-Americanism. James 
G. Blaine, Secretary of State of the 
United States, was the hero of the sec- 
ond act of the Pan-American drama. 
Blaine and President Garfield agreed in 
1881 to call a congress of American 
states in Washington. The project was 
supported by President Arthur after 
Garfield’s assassination. Although Blaine 
was careful to assure the Senate that he 
did not intend to commit the United 
States to any “entanglements” or “alli- 
ances,” the isolationists again went on 
the warpath. 

It was not until six years later that 
Congress finally agreed to the proposal. 
The First Pan-American Conference was 
called to meet in Washington in Octo- 
ber, 1889. 


Pan-American Union's Governing Board applauds President Roosevelt after speech on Union’s 50th anniversary. 
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Joe Carioca welcomes Donald Duck to Brazil 


The sessions lasted from October, 
1889 to April, 1890. Eighteen countries 
were represented. No conventions or 
treaties were approved, but several rec- 
ommendations were made, mostly’ on 
economic subjects. And a “Commercial 
Bureau of American Republics” 
was created. 

The second Pan-American _Confer- 
ence met in Mexico City from October, 
1901 to January, 1902. This time every 
American nation was represented. The 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth conferences 
(the official name is now International 
Conferences of the American Repub- 
lics ) ee poe © 1906, 
Buenos Aires in 1910, Santiago de Chile 
in 1923 and-Havana in-1928. 

Many’ ambitious political and eco- 
nomic projects were discussed at these 
conferences, and eloquent speeches 
were delivered. But not very much was 
accomplished in a p way. 

The United States had taken over the 
tole of policeman of the re and 
was treating the smaller Latin Ameri- 
can states as wards of the United States 
rather than as equals. The Latin Amer- 
icans resented ; 


The climax to this mutual distrust and ~ 


ill-will came at the sixth conference in 
1928. At that time N and Haiti 
were United States marines 
who ay wal to keep law and 
order in those two countries. This 
disturbed the other Latin American 
countries, But when they insisted on dis- 
cussing U, S. intervention in their affairs, 
Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes 
walked out on the conférence. 

One worth-while did come out 
of these early conferences. That was the 


Newspaper 
Hemisphere 


Edited by Harry B. Murkland 


Pan-American Union. The 
Commercial Bureau set up 
in 1889 was run entirely by 
the United States. Little by 
little the Latin American 
countriés were given more 
share in it, and in 1910 its 
name was changed to Pan- 
American Union. 

In 1928, our relations 
with Latin American coun- 
tries began to improve. 
President Hoover broke the 
ice. He made a good im- 
pression in South America 
when he toured that conti- 
nent in 1928-1929, just be- 
fore his inauguration. He 
reassured the Latin Ameri- 
cans in his inaugural ad- 
dress by declaring that “we 
have no desire for territorial expansion, 
for economic or other domination of 
other peoples.” He showed that he 
meant what he said by signing a treaty 
providing for the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can marines from Haiti, and by taking 
the marines out of Nicaragua. 

Two months later, in March, 1933, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt became 
President. A new era began in inter- 
American relations: the era of the Good 
Neighbor Policy. 

“In the field of world poliey, I would 
dedicate this nation to the policy of the 
good neighbor,” said President Roose- 
velt in his first inaugural address, “the 
neighbor who resolutely respects him- 

and, because he does so, respects 
the a of others—the neighbor who 
respects his obligations and respects the 
te of Kemps eements in and with 
a of neighbors.” 


Deeds followed words. The last 
marine left Haiti in 1934. In the same 
year the President with the support of 
the Senate, otiated a treaty with 
Cuba endin he Platt Amendment, 
which since 1903 had made it legal for 
the United States to intervene in Cuba’s 
affairs. A little later a new treaty was 
signed with Panama, which eliminated 
some of the ob ble features of 
the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty. 

This change of a here in both 
the ‘United States and Latin America 
has been reflected in the real accom- 
plishments of the Pan-American Confer- 
ences which have been held since 1928: 
the seventh, at rye lag 1933; the 
eighth, at Lima in 1938; age In- 
ter-American Conference for Main- 
tenance of Peace, at Buenos Aires in 


1986; and the three meetings of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs, at Panama 
(19389), Havana (1940) and Rio de 
Janeiro (1942). {The ninth Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference was scheduled to: be 
held in Bogot4, Colombia, this year. It 
has been postponed because of the 


war.) 


Americas in World at War 


The new strength of the Pan-Ameri- 
can spirit became most apparent when 
the United States cmetd World War 
II. The solidarity of Latin America with 
the United States was proclaimed at 
the third meeting of Foreign Ministers, 
held in Rio de Janeiro immediately af- 
ter Pearl Harbor. 

Twelve of the countries of Latin 
America have declared war against the 
Axis: all the Central American and 
Caribbean states, plus Mexico and 
Brazil. The others, with the exception 
of Argentina, have broken off diplomatic 
relations with Germany, Italy and 
Japan. 

Military cooperation is supervised by 
an Inter-American Defense Commit- 
tee, composed of military, naval and air 
experts from all the countries of Latin 
America. 

The most important contribution 
which Latin America is making to the 
war effort is economic. Practically every- 
thing which their mines and fields pro- 
duce is being shipped to the war plants 
of the United States. We could hardly 
be the “arsenal of democracy” without 
the copper, tin, zinc, manganese, tung- 
sten and rubber of Latin America. The 
United States, in turn, is lending these 
countries money and‘ experts to hel 
them produce more raw materials ee 
wherever possible, to build up their own 
industries. 

The joint war effort of the Western 
Hemisphere is an example of the Good 
Neighbor Policy in action today. But 
what of tomorrow? 

The Rio Conference showed fore- 
sight by setting up machinery to study 
and try to solve post-war political and 
economic problems of the Western 
Hemisphere. But the machinery is less 
important than the spirit behind it. The 
new unity of the Americas can outlast 
the war. But it will do so only if we all 
continue to follow “the policy of the 

neighbor: the neighbor who reso- 
utely respects himself and, because 
he does so, respects the rights of 
others.” 








UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 


Political Battlefronts in Africa 


Generals Giraud and de Gaulle Seek Unity of All Free Frenchmen 


yews eyes are fixed today on 
the battlelines in North Africa. For 
the first time in this war, United States 
soldiers are meeting the German Wehr- 
macht. But behind the rugged moun- 
tains of Tunisia another battle is going 
on, a political battle whose outcome 
may be as important as that of the 
clashes of planes and tanks and soldiers. 
This is the battle to unify all French- 
men who are not within Hitler’s 
clutches and to mobilize their, strength 
against the Axis, not only in North 
Africa but wherever else 


that, they left the Vichy government in 
complete control. Vichy had already 
shown that it would fight the British if 
they attempted to seize the colonies. 
And the Germans could get the valu- 
able foodstuffs and minerals of North 
Africa by peaceful means. 

As far as the Vichy government was 
concerned, North Africa was as im- 
portant as unoccupied France itself. 
Vichy depended on North Africa for 
food supplies. And its strategic situa- 
tion at the narrow waist of the Mediter- 





free Frenchmen may be 
found. 

To understand the pres- 
ent stage of this battle, we 
must go back to June, 1940, 
when France fell. 

For a few days after the 
collapse of the French 
armies in 1940 there was 
some hope that French re- 
sistance might be continued 
from North Africa. Presi- 
dent Lebrun and a number 
of Ministers and Deputies 
were at Bordeaux, ready to 
transfer the French govern- 
ment to Morocco. General 
Nogués and M. Peyrouton, 
Residents - General respec- 
tively of Morocco, © and 
Tunisia, called upon the 
people to rally around them, 
pledging that not one inch 
of French soil would be 
given up. Public opinion 
seemed to be strongly in 
favor of carrying on the 
fight. 

But Marshal Pétain, 
prodded by Pierre Laval, 
persuaded President Lebrun 
not to go to North Africa. 
General Nogués responded 
to a personal appeal by 
Genet Weygand to stay at 
his post and accept the armistice. M. 
Peyrouton and the Governor of Algeria 
also lined up with Pétain: The public 
did not swing over as unanimously as 
did its leaders. For some time after- 
ward, riots flared all over Algeria and 
Morocco. Hundreds of supporters of 
the Fighting French and General de 
Gaulle were arrested. But there was no 
longer any chance of organized resist- 
ance. North Africa belonged to Vichy. 

The Germans and Italians sent Armis- 
tice Commissions to North Africa, and 
took charge of the arms and munitions 
of the French soldiers there. Apart from 





International News Photos 


At Casablanca Conference Generals Giraud and 
de Gaulle shook hands at the President's request. 


ranean, flanking Gibraltar, made it 
Vichy’s trump card when it bargained 
with Hitler. 

Every attempt was made, therefore, 
to bolster up the strength of the Vichy 
regimé in the colonies. Officials who 
had opposed the armistice or who were 
suspected of sympathy for de Gaulle 
were removed. A French Legion was 
organized as military support for the 
new rulers. Youth groups were formed 
to keep boys and girls between 12 and 
20 under control. The political institu- 
tions of the French republic were done 
away with, and Vichy’s anti-Jewish 


laws were applied in North Africa. 

There was considerable opposition to 
this process of “Vichyfication.” But hun- 
dreds of arrests were made for “Com- 
munism,” “Gaullism,” “treason” and 
“subversive activities.” Many members 
of the Army and the Air Force were 
imprisoned in a drive against Fighting 
French ee: 

The French business men and plan- 
tation owners, on the other hand, gen- 
erally supported Vichy, as did the 
Moslems. This did not mean that either 
the Moslems or the French 
in North Africa were pro- 
German. The Sultan of 
Morocco and many other 
influential Moslems were 
known to be definitely anti- 
Nazi. They were loyal to 
Vichy because they re- 
garded Vichy as the legiti- 
mate government of France. 

This was the situation 
with which the Allies, and 
eatysgy the Americans, 

ad to deal when the deci- 
sion to land troops in North 
Africa was reached in July, 
1942. 

The political problem had 
three parts. First, it was 
necessary to pave the way 
for the landing. Second, we 
had to make certain that 
there was no attempt to 
stab our troops in the back 
as they turned to fight the 
Germans. Finally, we would 
attempt to make North 
Africa the center of a move- 
ment which would unite all 
free Frenchmen and bring 
France back into the war 
against Germany. The first 
two of these phases have 
now been completed, and 
we are in the midst of the 
third. In each of them there 
has been one key figure: two of them 
Americans, one a Frenchman. 

Robert Murphy, emissary of the State 
Department, was responsible for paving 
the way for our troops. Our Govern- 
ment had been careful not to lose touch 
with North Africa after France fell. At 
the end of June, 1941, it was agreed 
that four French ships would be put in 
service between New York and Casa- 
blanca. They would carry food, cloth- 
ing, oil and other necessities to North 
Africa , and bring back cork, olive oil, 
gum arabic, etc. An American control 
commission was sent to North Africa to 
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supervise the distribution of these 
Pre leaned afte the occupation that 

We k 
the supplies had been more or less of 
an excuse to get Murphy and the con- 
trol commission into North Africa. 
These men were able to move freely 
creed” ghaiguet’ eal "Geka 
spre " to 
‘that friends we could count on. 

Once the had landed, the a 
light shifted from Mr. Murphy to Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower, whom the 
President entrusted with the whole 
North African job. It was he who made 
the much-criticized deal with Admiral 
Darlan and the Vichymen. 


Temporary Arrangement 


The effect of this deal was to allow 
the French authorities to run the civil 
government to~suit themselves, pro- 
vided they did not get in the way of 
our mili activity and hel us all 
they could. Critics ob that by 
making this arrangement we were sup- 
porting the semi-fascist Vichy govern- 
ment and setting a bad example not 
only for France itself bat for the other 
occupied countries of Europe. 
a = amas efense was 
that Vichymen were the o 
French in North Africa capable of = 
ning the government. If we tried to 
clear them all out there would be chaos 
and confusion. Both General Eisen- 
hower and the State Department em- 
phasized that, the deal was only tem- 
porary and had no bearing on the future 
government of France. It would enable 
the United States and Britain to get on 
with the fighting 

But we did not want merely to 
the French from fi g us. We want 
them to get together and join with us 
in fighting the Axis. The effort to bring 
that about makes up the third cha 
of the North African story. Its leadin 
character is General Henri H 
Giraud, who took over the North 
African government after the assassina- 
tion of Darlan.. 

General Giraud had been a captive 
of the Germans in World War I and 
had eseaped from a German prison in 
this war, His wife and family were in 
Nazi concentration camps. He was a 
typical militarist, a conservative in 
politics, and not too devoted to the 
republican form of government. But he 
could hardly be suspected of being pro- 
German, 

For some time, General Giraud’s in- 
tentions remained obscure. He declared 
that he was interested only in getting 
on with the war. When came it 
would be up to all free Frenchmen to 
choose the kind of government they 
wanted, But at the’ same time Giraud 
remained surrounded by Vichyites and 
the Vichy laws remained in effect. 
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Not a Pretty Bird; 


Americans and British were doubtful. 
The Fighting French were bitter. 

At that moment, there seemed to be 
little of unity between Giraud and 
de Gaulle. They shook hands half- 
heartedly for the movie cameras at the 
Roosevelt-Churchill Casablanca con- 
ference, but they were miles apart in 
principle. 

Giraud Repudiates Vichy 

The Fighting French principles were 
put forward in a document which Gen- 
eral de Gaulle sent to General Giraud 
on soonryge her This declared that “the 
armistice should be declared null and 
void” and that it would be logical to 
treat its offshoots, the Pétain constitu- 
tion and the “anti-Jewish laws, in the 
same way. N Africa, said de 
Gaulle, should go back to the laws of 
the ublic, with the understanding 
that ‘alter the war an elected popular 
assembly would draw up a new French 
constitution. 

On March 14, General Giraud said 
“yes” to all these demands. He made a 

h in which for the first time he 
revealed his program and his aims. He 
\ penge the armistice, the anti-Jew- 
ish laws and the Pétain constitution. He 
also promised that the General Coun- 
cils (elected legislatures) of Algeria 
would be set up again immediately. 
For the benefit of the Arabs, he revoked 
the Crémieux decree of 1870, which 
gave native Algerian Jews certain ad- 
vantages over the Arabs. This placed 
native Jews and Arabs on an equal 


As for the future, General Giraud de- 
clared: “I am the servant of the French 
le, I am not their master. All the 
who are gathered around 

me, from myself to the last soldier of 
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but a Good Layer 


the Army of Victory, are the servants 
of the French people. Tomorrow we 
will be the servants of the government 
which will be freely chosen by the 

ple, and we will hand over the 
—- which today we hold pro- 
visionally.” 

He also appealed to the de Gaullists, 
saying: “Disunity is the sign of defeat. 
Unity is the mark of victory. For m 
part, I am ready to cooperate with al 
those who accept the aoe and the 
principles which I have announced and 
will join me in the solemn oath which 
I give to the French people.” 

The housecleaning began immedi- 
ately after this manor | All pictures and 
posters bearing the name of Pétain 
were ordered torn down. Restoration of 
the laws of the republic was begun. 
Within a week the three most prom- 
inent Vichyites in the Government had 
been removed. 


Who Shall Govern? 


All this narrowed the margin of dif- 
ference between Giraud and de Gaulle. 
General de Gaulle himself hailed the 
Giraud reforms as marking “in many 
respects great progress toward the uoc-» 
trine of the Fighting French.” 

Aside from the fact that Giraud and 
de Gaulle, both arrogant, stubborn men, 
do not like each other personally and 
were never able to get along together, 
even before the war, only one issue re- 
mains between them. That is the de- 
mand of the Fighting French that 
North and West Africa should be 
placed under General de Gaulle. This 
point will be threshed out in a rsonal 
conference between the two nerals 
which is soon to take place. They will 
also have to decide cahet to do about 
French Guiana and Martinique. 
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| World Airways and Nafional Rivalry 


How Can Nations Be Assured a Fair 











Share of Air Transport Business? 


A’ power alone will not win the 
war. But without overwhelming air 
power the United Nations cannot ho 
to smash the Axis. The airplane is the 
most important weapon of World War 
Il. And when the war ends, the air- 
plane can play a vital part in building 
a peaceful world of industry and com- 
merce. 

A network of world air lines will be- 
gin operations soon after World War II 
ends. Cargo planes and passenger-carry- 
ing airliners will fly the routes once fol- 
lowed by long-range bombers and troop- 
carrying transport planes. No place on 
earth will be more than 60 hours fly- 
ing time from your local airport. 

The airlines of the future will carry 
passengers and goods to all countries 
by the shortest routes. The Arctic waste- 
land around the North Pole will be- 
come the crossroads of aerial commerce. 
By the most direct routes over the Arc- 
tic regions, Chicago and Detroit are 
only 30 hours from Bombay and Cal- 
cutta,.21 hours from Ankara (Turkey), 
and 19 hours from Moscow. Minne- 
apolis is only 27 hours from Shanghai. 

These Arctic routes may not be de- 
veloped as rapidly as others in the 
years immediately following World 
War II. There are two reasons for this. 
First, air transport usually follows 
routes over the richest territory. The 
most direct route from Chicago to Cal- 
cutta goes across Baffin Island, Eastern 


Siberia, Sinkiang Province in Western 
China, and Tibet. At present, this terri- 
tory is not industrially developed. 

A route from Chicago to Calcutta by 
way of New York, Casablanca, Cairo, 
and Karachi (India) could get business 
from lines running down from Spain, 


‘France, Italy, the Balkans, up through 


Africa. 

Second, high speeds and long non- 
stop flights require heavy loads of gaso- 
line. In order to operate at a profit a 

rivate airline would have to fly at 
con speeds and ‘make shorter hops. 


U. S. Takes the Lead 


Before the war, the United States 
was the leader in air transport. Pan 
American Airways had the most exten- 
sive world air service. Our domestic and 
world airlines were flying more air 
miles than all the major European lines 
combined. Today, we have the air trans- 
port field almost to ourselves. In a 
year’s time the U. S. Army Air Trans- 
port Command, directed by Major Gen- 
eral Harold L. George, has built the 
greatest transportation system of all 
time. 

The ATC stands today as a cargo, 
passenger and mail airline bigger than 
all the commercial airlines of the world 
combined. 

Many British bases are used by the 
ATC. But British aviation officials have 
had to stand aside while the ATC was 


Passenger Service on Scheduled Air Lines 
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building its world-wide network of war- 
time air routes. They fear that its ATC 
re will give the United States 
a long lead over Britain in the race for 
air transport business after the war. 

Our output of big transport planes 
also worries the British. Troop carriers, 
which unlike bombers can be used in 
peacetime transport, are being built in 
steadily increasing numbers by the 
United States. Britain, on the other 
hand, is producing few transport planes. 
British —_— builders have been or- 
dered to keep on producing bombing 
and fighter planes. 

The British feel that they should not 
be put at a disadvantage because, for 
the common purpose of winning the 
war, they are concentrating on the pro- 
duction of bombers and fighters while 
we are also building tr rts. They 
believe that they should share with the 
United States the opportunities and 
prospects for future air transportation, 
rather than compete for them. 


“Sovereignty of the Air” 


The Treaty of Versailles ending 
World War I contained a provision giv- 
ing each nation sovereignty (control) 
of the air over its territory. 

Under the principle of “sovereignty 
of the air,” no plane is supposed to fly 
over a foreign co without permis- 
sion. A nation has the right to regu- 
late the movements of foreign planes 
over its territory. “Sovereignty of the 
air,” if used selfishly by a nation, could 
hamper world-wide air transportation 
in the future, and even lead to another 
war. It has been suggested, therefore, 
that a policy of “freedom of the air” 
be followed so that individual nations 
can not use their “sovereignty of the 
air” to interfere with world air trans- 
portation. 

“Freedom of the air” has never given 
airplanes the same rights enjoyed by 
ships under the policy of “freedom of 
the seas.” Under this policy any nev- 
tral nation may sail its ships on the 
open oceans in time of war. Further- 
more, in time of peace the ships of any 
nation may enter the harbors of any 
other nation and may sail up its rivers 
to the limits of navigation. This “open 
port” system has been followed since 
Commodore Perry o Japan to for- 
eign commerce in 1850s. But the 
“open port” system does not apply to 
air transportation. 
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waters. The only " 
oceans beyond the 3-mile limit. 
There is one restriction on merchant 


way of the Panama Canal. 
The “Not So Free” Air 

Any extension of the “freedom of the 

air” policy is not expected to grant any 


airplane the right. to anywhere in - 
a wall ais cae aad cher, 


passengers and cargo without restriction 
or re ion. Too much air freedom 
would make it difficult for nations to 
enforce air safety rules. 

Military policy also restricts “free- 
dom of the air.” ‘Nations have. feared 
that foreign planes might spy on their 
military bases while flying over their 
territory. When in 1938 the United 
States denied landing privileges in Ha- 
waii to British and Dutch companies, 
“the major reason for refusal was this 
government's unwillin to 
its Hawaiian bases es iy 
eign planes. .. .” If the United Nations 
combine forces to “police the air” after 
World War II ends, many military re- 
strictions on commercial airlines 
be relaxed. 

“Freedom of the air” is also not ex- 
pected to give foreign —~ the right 
to engage in air ic in a foreign 
country, : 

Freedom of the air could be extended 
to give foreign airplanes the right to 
trade back and fi from foreign air- 
ports to our own—just as ships 
are allowed to~trade to ony stig 
seaports. If we want the right to carry 
passen and freight to nations, 


we have to grant other nations the ~ 


ight Sa agua peers ie Semel 
tates. 

from f nations to fly on most of 
the world air routes. To fly the short 
Arctic routes we must have the consent 
of Canada and, in most instances, Rus- 
sia. To fly the Great Circle route from 
Chicago to Calcutta or Bombay, 
would require permission to land in 
pre edgy ty x Mpdewir 
inkiang T finally to land 
in Calcutta. _ 

















Courtesy Consolidated Aircraft Cory) 


Top: it takes a month to go by rail, ship from New York to Chungking, 
China (11,300 miles). Bottom: Air route takes 38 hours (7,500 miles). 


It has been proposed that the United 
States Government make agreements 
with Britain, China, and Russia on air 
tr rtation rights in the post-war 

orld. 


worid. 


Post-War Air Plans 

Some American aviation experts fear 
that granting reciprocal rights to for- 
eign nations will expose our airlines to 
dangerous foreign competition. They 
point out that foreign merchant 
marines, operating with low wage stand- 
ards and su by their govern- 
ments, were able to cripple the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine after World 
War I. Oliver J. Lissitzyn in his book, 


International Air T and Na- 
tional Policy, | . , that 
there is not m difference between 


air transport costs in this nation and 


x countries. 
letting post-war quiageniae * Sor air 


traffic get out of hand. Bitter competi- 
tion among the United Nations could 
destroy the teamwork that will be 
needed to preserve world peace. To 
solve our post-war air problems, Vice 
President Wallace has proposed the 
establishment of a United Nations In- 
vestment Corporation to operate a net- 
work of world airways. 

This international air system would 
be part military and part civil. One of 
its jobs would be to enforce peace, 
keep Germany, Italy, and Japan from 
building a powerful aviation industry, 
and bomb without mercy any nation 
that goes to war against its neighbors. 
The other job would be the carrying of 
ge og and freight. This job would 

done by commercial airlines, and 
American airlines would be given a 
fair share of the business. Vice Presi- 


dent Wallace also suggests liberal gov-, 


ernment financial aid for American air- 
lines—but not government ownership. 
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Big Push in Africa 


The final, all-out drive against the 
\German forces in Tunisia has begun. 
Protected by the greatest array of planes 
ever assembled in African skies, backed 

y thousands of big guns, the British, 
jFrench and American infantry are clos- 
ing in on Marshal Erwin Rommel and 
his hard-bitten Afrika Korps. 

In the south, the British moved in on 
the formidable defenses of the Mareth 
Line, One British column by-passed the 
line to the south, headed northward to 
strike at Rommel’s rear. But the main 
blow was against the northern end of 
the line. Royal Engineers, working un- 
der heavy fire, built a roadway for tanks 
and heavy guns across the Wadi (sea- 
sonally dry river bed) Zigzau, which 
lies across the front of the Mareth Line. 
British infantry poured over, clung des- 
perately to their foothold as the Ger- 
mans counterattacked. The engineers 
went into\action again, stuffing dyna- 
mite into the eyeslits of the pillboxes 
of the line. The Eighth Army stormed. 
the line, timing its push with the flank- 
ing move, drove Rommel’s forces from 
Gabes. The Axis path of retreat was 
under naval bombardment.” 

Farther to the north, two American 
columns headed for the coast, aiming to 
close the ring around Rommel. One col- 
umn ‘advanced southeastward from 
Gafsa toward Gabes. The other one 
captured Maknassy, pushed on. A third 
column started forward farther to the 
north. 

The Allies made steady progress. But 
it was slow and costly. The Germans are 
in a strong defensive position, and the 
farther back they are pushed, the 


stronger their position will become. : 
They are fighting for time. 
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Red Gains and Losses 


The Russian seesaw continues, with 
the Russians gaining in the north, the 
Germans pushing ahead in the south. 

The Russian threat to Smolensk grew 
last week. The capture of Rzhev and 
Vyazma had o the road to the key 
city of Hitler’s central front. The Red 
—— one moving from the east, 

e other from the south, were creeping 
slowly but steadily toward Smolensk. 
Fresh German reserves were thrown 
into the fight in a desperate effort to 
save this important city. But the Red 
forces continued to roll over one town 
after another. 

Three hundred miles to the north, 
around Leningrad, another Russian of- 
fensive was beginning. It was not yet 
clear just how important it was or at 
what objectives it was aiming. One in- 


-| teresting feature of this battle was the 


increased strength of the Germans in 
the air. The Russians thought they had 
transferred planes from Western Europe 
to bolster up their aerial defenses in 
Russia. This is one of the things the Al- 
lies are trying to do: to whipsaw the 
Luftwaffe from east and west and south 
and prevent it from concentrating on 
any one front. 

In the south, the Germans continued 
to gain. With the exception of Kursk, 
they had won back all the key positions 
in the Donets Valley which had been 


lost to the Russians last winter. 





Associated Press 


‘Vice President Henry A. Wallace (left) is cheered by Costa Ricans as he rides 
from airport to San Jose with President Rafael Ange! Calderon Guardia. 








Danes Flout Nazis 


Two million Danes have shown the 
Germans what they think of the Nazi 
“New Order.” Denmark has been ocou- 
pied by German troops for three years. 
But Hitler had used the little coun 
as a show-window, to display the ad- 
“vantages of Nazism. He allowed the 
Dani overnment to carry on and 
interfered as little as possible with in- 
ternal Danish affairs. 

Last week Hitler made the mistake 
of allowing the Danes to hold an elec- 
tion. The vote was 2,000,000 to 40,000 
against the parties which work with the 
Nazis. That is what the Danes think 
of their conqueror even when the Nazis 
are on their best behavior. 


U. S. Air Force Ready 


Since January 28, 1942, when it was 
organized, the Eighth United States 
Army Air Force has been getting ready 
to throw its full weight into the aerial 
assault on Nazi Europe. Last week, its 
commander, Major General Ira C. Ea- 
ker, declared that its “experimental 
phase” was over. By midsummer, the 
Americans will be full partners of the 
Royal Air Force. They may even fly 
against the same targets at the same 
time. 

Even as General Eaker was speaking, 
reports from Switzerland said that Nazi 
industry had already been so badly hit 
that airplane product had been cut 30 
per cent, steel and coal 50 per cent. 


Forward Glimpses 


Although he warned that there was 
long, hard fighting ahead, Winston 
Churchill spoke of peace in his last 
radio s h. He ‘proposed immediate 
study of a four-year plan to start.at the 
end of the war. This was interpreted 
as an attempt to end the grumbling 
which has begun in England since the 
government refused to take immediate 
action on the Beveridge plan. 

President Kalinin of Russia asked the 
Allies to put the war first. This was in- 
terpreted as Russia’s reaction to Mr. 
Churchill’s h. In a speech at An- 
napolis, Anthony Eden corrected Mr. 
Churchill’s failure to mention China. 
He stated that China, Russia, the 
United States and Britain must act to- 
gether in war and peace. 
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Steel Tests Faked 


An of the and stren 
of pee of rs ann fe were re a 
at the Irvin plant of the Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Corporation, it has been charged 
before the Truman Committee investi- 
gating the war . In this way, 
substandard steel was sold for makin 
ships. (Shipbuilder Henry J. Kaiser sai 
that faulty steel caused one of his ships 
to break in eas OA Pen: 

Com officials tt 
charge -dabinaiDs they said they had 
known nothing about the faking. Ben- 
jamin F, Fairless, president of the 
United States oe Corporation, of 
which Carnegie-Illinois is a subsidiary 
said U.S. Steel was “as shocked and 
desirous of a correction of the situation 
as you are.” “I intend to clean house, let 


the chips fall where may,” he said. 
hae choco ogee = they are 
underlings, intermediates or at the top, 
will have to walk the os 

The story of the faked analyses came 
from employees of the company. They 
said it had been done on instructions 
from hii up. Responsibility - was 
traced _— z the chief i 


at another ie-Illinois plant, who 
was ta Ghisae OF ts tattle ey which 
customers were informed of the analyses 
of steel plates. The faking- was attri- 
buted to the terrific pressure being put 
on the companies to turn out more steel. 
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WLB Stands by Guns 


The War Labor Board, by a vote of 
eight to five, has rejected the plea of 
its labor members that the “Little Steel” 
formula be  scra in deciding on 
Wage increases. formula i a 
15 per cent increase to meet the higher 
cost of living. The labor representatives 
wanted to abandon this rule because 
living costs have risen more than 15 

cent. The CIO and AFL men on the 

said they would abide by the ma- 

jority decision, but would keep up their 

ght on what they called a wage freez- 
ing policy. 

board’s stand was taken in an 

effort to head off inflation, which comes 

when wages and prices begin spiraling 

upward. 

But threats to blow the lids off wages 
and prices were developing elsewhere. 
Prices were creeping slowly upward in 
spite of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion’s efforts to sit on them. Although 
the threat of a soft coal strike had re- 
ceded, John L. Lewis's United Mine 
Workers were standing pat'Gn their de- 
mand for a $2-a-day wage increase. 


Hot Debate on Taxes 


The House debate on the new tax 
bill was a four-day, hammer-and-tongs 
battle between supporters of the meas- 
ure drawn up by the Ways and Means 
Committee and backers of the Carlson 
bill. 

There was only one real issue: 
whether the old system of collecting in- 
come taxes a year after they are incurred 
should continue, or whether a year's 
taxes should be cancelled and _ this 
year's taxes be paid this year. 

In every_other respect the bills were 
identical. Bach provided for withhold- 
ing 20 cent of earned income at the 
source begininng July 1. The committee 
bill would credit nts to taxes 
due on 1942 incomes. Carlson bill 
would cancel 1942 taxes altogether, and 
credit 1943 payments to taxes due on 
1943 incomes. Taxpayers with incomes 
above $20,000 a year would pay on 
1942 of 1943 incomes, whichever was 


‘Administration speakers declared that 
“the forgiveness” of a year’s taxes in 
nents retorted that the committee 
was “the same old 1913 model mounted 
on a couple of retreads.” 
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Food Crisis Develops 


Point rationing of meat began on 
March 29. To most New Yorkers, and te 
millions of people in other parts of the 
country, it didn't mean much, There 
wasn’t much meat to be had for the red 
stamps. 

The shortage of meat was only one in- 
dication of the food difficulty which had 
developed in the United States. In 
many places the lowly spud had become 
almost a collector’s item. Seme cities 
were out of poultry. In other cities, 
cheese stocks were at the vanishing 
point. Grocery shelves were overloaded 
with canned goods because housewives 
refused to pay the high pofnt values set 
on.them. 

A number of factors were responsible 
for this situation. One was the way in 
which food was being divided between 
the armed forces, the general public, 
and lend-lease. Other factors in the 
shortages were transportation troubles 
and inadequate production qaused by 
a lack of farm manpower and 
machinery. 

Most critics of the Government’s 
food policy said that the basic problem 
was one of “too many cooks spoiling 
the broth.” They thought there ought 
to be one man in charge of the whole 
food program. 

President Roosevelt finally accepted 
this advice. He appointed Chester C. 
Davis, president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis, to the post of Food 
Administrator. Critics complained that 
Mr. Davis had not been given enough 
authority~to really do the job right. 


Salaries; Farm Prices 


Congress has said to the President: 
We will lift the national debt limit if you 
will forget your executive erder limiting 
net salaries to $25,000 a year. That was 
the point of a bill passed overwhelm- 
ingly by both Houses of Congress. The 
bill raises the national debt ceiling from 
$125,000,000,000 to $210,006,000,000. 
It also repeals the President's salary 
limit, and sets a ceiling of its own. It 
provides that salaries may not be raised 
above $25,000 net, or their level on 
December 7, 1941, whichever was 
higher. 

Meanwhile, Congress also was buck- 
ing the President on farm prices. Both 
Senate and House passed the Bankhead 
bill, which forbids the deduction of 
benefits paid to farmers from prices 
set for farm products. 

The House passed the Pace bill, 
which would require taking increases in 
farm labor costs into account in fixing 
“fair exchanges” or parity prices. The 
Senate sidetracked the bill by sending it 
to the Agricultural committee. 
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w CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


I. WHO’S -WHO? 


Match the following names with the phrases at the right 
by inserting the proper numerals in the parentheses: 
. Henry A. Wallace ( ) Withdrew marines from Haiti. 
’ ( ) Father of Pan-Americanism. 
- Robert Murphy ( ) Panama Canal. 
. §. Gurgel do Amaral ( ) Leads Fighting French. 
c.9 


 Sienent ‘Mewnar ae a Conference, 


. Henri Giraud ( ) Paved way for North African 


. Theodore Roosevelt invasion. a‘ 
; : International control of world’s 
. Simon Bolivar 


airways. 
. Benjamin Rush Brazilian who instituted Pan- 
. James G. Blaine 


American Day. 
French North African leader. 
. Charles de Gaulle ( 
. THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Friend of Jefferson. 

Underscore the correct phrase or term. 

1. Jefferson drew up the: (a) Emancipation Proclama- 
tion; (b) Virginia Statute of Religious Liberty; (c) Alien 
and Sedition Laws. 

2.. Many of Jefferson’s political foes regarded him as 
a: (a) compromiser; (b) conservative; (c) radical. 

3. Probably Jefferson’s greatest service to his country was 
in: (a) formulating our philosophy of freedom; (b) repre- 
senting us in France; (c) attempting emancipation of the 
slaves. 

4. Outstanding among Jefferson’s many activities was: 
(a) authorship of the Declaration’ of Independence; (b) 
signing the Constitution; (c) serving as our first Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

5. It was Jefferson who acquired: (a) the Northwest 
Territory; (b) Texas; (c) Louisiana. 

6. Jefferson founded: (a) William and Mary College; 
(b) University of Virginia; (c) Virginia Military Institute. 


ill. PAN-AMERICANA 


Underscore the correct phrase or term. 

1. After about 60 years of effort the first Pan-American 
Conference met in: (a) 1826; (b) 1889; (c) 1928. 

2. Little was accomplished in these meetings until the 
late 1920s because: (a) attendance was irregular; (b) Latin 
Americans feared our motives; (c) we sent no delegate. 

3. According to one authority Latin American feeling 
against the U. S. ran highest about: (a) 1890; (b) 1910; 
(c) 1928. : 

4. First real proof of the Good Neighbor Policy was: (a) 
building of the Panama Canal; (b) cancellation of the 
Platt Amendment; (c) Inter-American Peace Conference, 
1936. 

5. All of our Latin American neighbors either have de- 
clared war on the Axis or have severed relations except: 
(a) Argentina; (b) Chile; (c) Mexico. 

6. Pan-American machinery for consideration of post-war 
roblems was set up at a conference held in: (a) Lima; 
b) Panama; (c) Rio de Janerio. 

7. Pan-American military operations are now controlled: 
(a) solely by the U. S.; (b) by an Inter-American Defense 

Committee; (c) by the individual countries. 
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IV. POLITICAL BATTLEFRONT IN AFRICA 

If the statement is true circle the letter T; or the letter 
F if it is false. 

1. T F We invaded North Africa a little more than 
two years after the fall of France. ° 

2. T F After France fell her North African colonies 
continued to battle Hitler. 

3. T F The Vichy regime dominated North Africa 
when we invaded it. 

4. T F General Eisenhower refused to deal with 
Vichy representatives in North Africa. 

5. T F De Gaulle and Giraud settled their differ- 
énces at the Casablanca Conference. 


V. WORLD AIRWAYS AND NATIONAL RIVALRY 

If you agree with the statement circle the letter A; or 
the letter D if you disagree. 

1. A D_ The importance of post-war aviation has been 
greatly exaggerated. 

2. A D The North Pole will become the center 
of post-war aerial commerce. 

3. A D_ The U.S. should seize its present opportunity 
to dominate the airways of the future. 

4. A D Civil planes of other nations should not be 
granted access to the United States. 

5. A D The airways of the world should be con- 
trolled by an international body. 


w THE TASK FORCE 


SHOW THE COLOR OF YOUR DIMES 
AND DOLLARS 


How would you like to have a “Schools at War” flag 
fiying just below the Stars and Stripes on your school flag- 
pole? This is a new flag — by the Treasury Depart- 
ment for schools in which 90 per cent of the pupils invest 
regularly in war savings stamps or bonds. This flag shows 
a Minute Man on a blue background ringed with 1S stars. 


w READING SIGN POSTS 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Biographies: 
Lisitzky, G. H., Thomas Jefferson, Viking, 1933. 
Mayo, Bernard, Jefferson Himself, Houghton, 1942. 
Nicolay, H., Boys’ Life of Thomas Jefferson, Appleton, 1933. 
Bolton, S. K., Famous American Statesmen, p. 53. 
Cottler, J., Champions of Democracy, p. 23. 
Fiction: 
Hawthorne, H., Rising Thunder, Longmans. 
Page, Elizabeth, The Tree of Liberty, Farrar. 
Atherton, G., The Conqueror, Stokes. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Lyautey (lé 6 ta) 

Abd el Krim (ab dél krém) 

indentured servant (in dént aired), a person who was “bound 
over” or contracted for a term of years as a servant to pay off 
a debt. 

primogeniture (pri mé jén I tire), the right of a first-born son 
to inherit the property, wealth, or title of a parent. 


; ~~ 
Answers in Teachers Edition 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 7 DURING THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, ROOSEVELT ORGANIZED THE "ROUGH 
RIDERS" AND FOUGHT IN CUBA. HIS WAR RECORD HELPED ELECT HIM GOV- 


ee ae 


(1858-1919) ERNOR OF NEW YORK IN 1898, 
American Man of Action ae 8 


EODORE ROOSEVELT was a 
sickly child. But he regained his 
health by living in the West, and 
became a vigorous statesman. 
In 1897 he'resigned as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy to serve with 
his “Rough Riders.” He was then 
elected Governor of New York and 
Vice President of the United States. 
The assassination of 
put Roosevelt in the White House—- 
the youngest President in the 
nation’s history—and he was re- 
elected to that office in 1904. 3 ROOSEVELT ACTED FIRMLY TO PRO- | \@ WITH THE HELP OF GIFFORD 
Smee bets amen a | [ameter 
dane) Som oy pa et nm Lag Jo OWNERS 70 SETTLE THEIR DIFFERENCES| | ROOSEVELT STARTED A MOVE- 
OF LITTLE-POWER BY HAVING HIM ELECTED VICE | | WITH THE MINERS’ UNION AND REOPEN | | MENT TO CONSERVE OUR FORESTS 


THE MINES. ANO OTHER NATURAL RESOURCES 
FROM DISHONEST AND WASTEFUL 
ISERS 











6 DENIED THE REPUBLICAN 
iN 108, AND IN 1907 ROOSEVELT SENT THE MOMINATION IN 1912, ROOSEVELT 


"GREAT WHITE FLEET“ AROUNO THE WORLD 70 LET JAPAN AND OTHER NATIONS| | RAN FOR PRESIDENT QN THE"BULL MOOSE” 
KNOW WE WERE READY T0 DEFEND OUR RIGHTS. PROGRESSIVE TIKKET, HE CAMPAIGNED 
STRENUOUSLY BUT WAS DEFEATED BY 


THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE, WOODROW 
WILSON. 





INSIDE 


ASHINGTON 


America’s Home Guard 


T IS one thing to organize and main- 
| tain Civilian Defense in London 
where death rides the skies nightly 
from across the Channel, and where 
the war is a living, constant reality. It 
is quite another to develop a trigger- 
quick efficiency of Civilian Defense in 
unbombed America. That is the nub of 
the problem which James M. Landis 
has been tackling for over a year as 
head of the Office of Civilian Defense. 

In February of last year, at the ur- 
gent request of President Roosevelt, he 
took over a badly disorganized OCD 
setup. There were little more than three 
and one-half million volunteers in OCD. 
Today there are more than twelve mil- 
lion volunteers, divided almost equally 
between the Citizens Defense Corps 
and the Citizens Service Corp. OCD 
has a total paid staff of approximately 

1500. 


Lessons of England 


Civilian defense methods in effect 
when Mr. Landis became director had 
been patterned after those used in Eng- 
land. Since then every phase of protec- 
tion has been re-examined to determine 
whether that which was best for Britain 
is also best suited to conditions here. 

This re-examination has brought 
about the recent change in air raid sig- 
nals in the Eastern Defense Command. 
In England, a constant dimout and 
skeleton mobilization of civilian defense 
forces is maintained. 

In this country, neither constant dim- 
outs nor semi-mobilization of civilian 
defense are necessary over wide areas. 
When an air raid is possible, however, 
such a preparatory condition is desir- 
able. The new warning system, in which 
the blue warning sounds when raiders 
are still far off, results in a temporary 
condition similar to England’s constant 
precaution. 

Significant, because it is opening the 
eyes of Americans everywhere to new 
conceptions of what community coop- 
eration can do, is the use of the Citizens 
Defense Corps in emergencies of other 
than enemy origin. Hardly a report of a 
flood, a fire, or any other emergency of 


major proportions, comes in these days 
without mention somewhere in the story 
of the part organized civilian defense 
protection volunteers have played in 
saving life and property. 

In May, 1942, the President handed 
OCD another job—“to assure the de- 
velopment and execution of measures 
for the protection of essential facilities 
from sabotage and other destructive 
acts ‘and omissions.” The President in- 
cluded as “facilities,” communication 
systems, air commerce, highways, rail- 
ways, forests, mines, gas and water utili- 
ties, public buildings, storage facilities, 
and industrial plants for which the 
Army and Navy have not assumed re- 
sponsibility. 

Part of the OCD Facility Security 
program is the Forest Fire Fighters 
Service. Organized in 48 states, the serv- 
ice is approaching a force of 200,000 
trained and equipped fire fighters. 

The Civil Air Patrol has enlisted 
thousands of private planes and about 
67,000 pilots and other volunteer tech- 


These New York City high 


school 
for city’s Aircraft Warning Center, 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


nicians. CAP planes are daily flying 
thousands of miles on coastal anti-sub- 
marine patrol, military courier service, 
inland facility patrol, and other protec- 
tion assignments. 

Emphasis a the year of Mr. 
Landis’ guidance been increasingly 
on organization, rather than on the in- 
stitution of new programs. One of the 
early steps in this direction was the 
creation of the Citizens Service Corps 
for the fight on the home front. 

Paralleling the Citizens Defense 
Corps — the basic organization of the 
protection services—the Citizens Service 
Corps gave official status to volunteers 
who had completed 50 hours of work in 
activities such as salvage, War Bond 
sales, conservation, health, consumer’s 
services. 

Under the Block Plan, a community 
is divided into geographic areas similar 
to—and in many cities corresponding 
with—the areas, zones and sectors of the 
Air Raid Warden Service. 


Foot Soldiers of Civilian Service 


The “foot soldier” of the Block Plan 
is the block or neighborhood leader, 
a volunteer—frequently, a housewife— 
who has as her responsibility only 10 
to 25 families living in her neighbor- 
hood. To them she ies the programs 
which have been determined in Wash- 
ington and planned in local detail. 

Committed to no specific long-range 
program, block and neighbor leaders 


are the attack elements of this citizens’ 


rls do volontary work as ‘plotters 
freeing soldiers for active duty. 
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The Patriots 


By Sidney Kingsley 


Tt PATRIOTS, produced by the 
P hts’ Company and staged 
by § Traube, is a play which 
centers about the men who made our 
nation strong. 
The period of the is the ten-year 
span between 1790 1800, and the 
chief figure is Thomas Jefferson. In 
three acts and several scenes, ploy- 
wright ‘Kingsley has succeeded in si 
6 EE ee ee 
ide of Jefferson. His struggles with 
-minded Hamilton form a re- 
curring conflict throughout the drama. 
The play opens with a prologue. 
i and his daughter Patsy are on 
. ; 
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Phto by Vandamm 


Time and space disappear as Jefferson and Patsy gaze into the distance. 


When Thomas Jefferson returned from 


France, he wanted only to bx left alone—but 


his country’s destiny was calling him to duty 


(They stare out over the ocean) 

Patsy: I wonder will the house be 
the way I remember it. 

EFFERSON: Not as large, perhaps. 
Yon were only a little lady xem we 
left. 

Patsy: (She smiles and nods) How 
long ago that seems! 

Jerrerson: Doesn't it? 

Patsy: It’s odd. Now that we're com- 
ing home again, all these years in Paris 
suddenly seem so unreal. Do you feel 
that, too, Father? 

Jerrenson: Yes. I do, dear. 

(They stare off in silence. She sighs. 
Jefferson looks at her, smiles) 

‘Patsy: (Pause) Are we going to New 
York first? 

Jerrerson: (Shakes his head) No. 
Direct to Monticello. 

Patsy: I thought you might want to 
see President Washington at once. . . 

Jerrerson: (He looks at Patsy) No. 
We'll go home first and arrange your 
weddin 


(Pause) 

Patsy: Won't the President be wait- 
ing your answer? 

Jerrerson: No. 

Patsy: Father. . . I've been wonder- 


EFFERSON: .What, dear? 
‘atsy: Do you think we should put 
it off? 
Jerrenson: Put it off? The wedding? 


Patsy: For just.a while... 

Jerrerson: Why? 

Patsy: Oh . . . many reasons. 

Jerrerson: Such as... ? 

Patsy: If you accept the President's 
offer, you'll have to live in New York. 
You'll be alone for the first time in your 
life. You'll be utterly miserable. I know 
you too well, Papa. Who'd take care of 
you? 

Jerrerson: But I have no intention 
of accepting the Secretary of State. 

Patsy: You haven't? 

Jerrerson: The President gave me 
the option of refusal. And I certainly 
mean to take advantage of it. 

Patsy: Why didn’t you tell me? 

Jerrerson: It never occurred to me. 
You see, darling—I discovered a long 
time ago that Nature didn’t intend me 
for office. I accepted the French post, 
dearest, only because . . . at the time 
. . » your mother’s death had left me 
if ” Sere eae 

Patsy: I know, Father. . . (A long 
pause. Looking into the distance) 
Strange out there. 

Jerrerson: Time and space seem to 
disappear, don’t they? 

Patsy: (Sighs) I wish . . . she 
were . . . waiting for us . . . at home. 

Jerrerson: Your mother? 

Patsy: Yes. I never think of Monti- 
cello without thinking of her. 

Jerrerson: Mm, hm! 
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Patsy: She used to love to tell me 
about your wedding night. 

Jerrerson: Did she? 

Patsy: In the garden cottage, midst 
such a clutter of your drawings and 
your books and your inventions, you 
could hardly move about. 

Jerrerson: (Smiles) That's right. 

Patsy: And how you lit a fire, and 
found half a bottle of wine a workman 
had left behind some books. . . ? And 
Mother played the piano-forte and you 
your vielin, and you sang old songs. 

(The wind rises. There's a long 
pause) 

Jerrerson: It is blowing up a bit. 
Excuse me. (Starts off) 

Patsy: Where are you going? 

Jerrerson: I want to take a look at 
your sister. 

Patsy: She’s asleep, Father. 

Jerrerson: She'll have kicked off her 
blanket . . . she might catch a chill. 

. . We don’t want her coming home 
with the sniffles. 

Patsy: Father. . . 

JErrerson: Yes? 

Patsy: I'll go, Father. 

Jerrerson: All right, dear. 


Patsy: I'll be right back... . 


(Patsy goes. Jefferson gazes off to the — 


horizon. The moonlight fades until he 
is only a shadow in darkness. Slowly, 
dancing as if on the ocean before him, 
the éxterior of an enchanting house ma- 
terializes. Monticello! Snow is falling 
and has piled deep around it. Sound of 
galloping horses, muffled by snow . . . 
sound of laughter . . . sound of a barn 
door opening . . . Man’s Voice “Whoa, 
Eagle. In with you.” Martha enters 
laughing, pauses, shakes off the snow 

. talking gaily to someone off) 

MartHa: Phew! Was there ever 
such a wedding night? I declare, Tom 
Jefferson, those last few miles the 
horses fairly flew through the snow. 

Jerrerson: (Enters) They smelled 
home. 

Martua: Are they stabled now? 

Jerrerson: Yes, indeed. (He takes 
her arm. They walk toward the house) 

Mantua: A true Virginian. First 
your horses, then your women. 

Jerrerson: Shocking talk for a bride 
of one night, Mrs. ye Sam . . There 
it is, Martha. There’s your house. (As 
they pass a huge oak, the house comes 
in their line of vision. Martha gasps, 
stops dead) a 

Martua: Oh, Tom! Oh! It’s beauti- 
ful. 

Jerrerson: You like it? 

Martna: I never dreamed it would 
be so. . . You really designed this 
yourself? 

Jerrerson: For you, Martha. 

Mantua: It’s . . . incredibly lovely. 
I've never seen a house like it... in 
my entire life. Truly. 

Jerrenson: Come! You're shivering. 


Marrua: No! I'm not cold, an 
more. I want to stand here and loo 
at it .. . a minute more. Please! 

Jerrerson: It'll be ready for us to 
move into by April. Till then we'll use 
the gerden cottage. It’s only one room. 

Martna: Like a couple of dormice. 
We won't stir till Spring. 

JEFFERSON: ‘ 

Marrtua: This must be your oak? 

Jerrerson: This is my oak. 

Mantua: I can see you, a little boy 
with a mop of red hair, climbing your 
mountain, sitting here under your oak, 
dreaming. . . 

Jerrerson: Dabney Carr and I once 
swore whoever died first would be 
buried right here . . . under the tree. 

Martua: Oh, Tom! 

Jerrerson: Morbid youth. 

Martha: As if we would ever die! 

JeEFrrerson: Ever! 

Martua: (Points off) Your Blue 
Ridge Mountains are over there? 

Jerrerson: Yes. There’s one -_ 
the sun tips with pure gold. From here 
you can Took straight down into the 
valley. There Nature oprentie a magic 
carpet below you. See? Rocks, rivers, 
mountains, forests. . . 

Martua: I can’t wait till morning. 

Jerrerson: And when _ stormy 
weather’s brewing, you can look down 
into her workshop and see her fabri- 
cating clouds and hail . . . snow... 
lightning at your feet. (He notices her 
gazing at him with twinkling eyes) 
What are you— 

Martua: (Grins) Nothing. 

Jerrerson: Devil! Well, if you're not 
the devil, you're one of his 
imps. . . What's up? What are 
you twinkling about? 

Martua: I was thinking 
I hardly recognize the man I 
anata I declare, Tom Jef- 
ferson, you're a different pet- 
son here. Sort of .. . 

Jerrerson: Sort of what? 

Martua: Tipsy! 

Jerrerson: It’s the rarefied 
atinosphere. 

Mantua: It’s most becom- 
ing. I thought I'd married a 
sober, red-headed, raffish 
young lawyer who was clever 
with the fiddle and who had 
all the propertied squires a 
little worried because he 
wanted to change the laws of 
Virginia from top to bottom. 

Jerrerson: You know, 
Martha, I’ve been thinking of 
giving —~ law. I'd like to 
spen my time here— 
farmin . some day. I 
don’t like lawyers much, 

Marrtna: I fell in “love 
with one. (Seriously) Tom, 
dearest. . . 

Jerrerson: Yes, Martha? 


Matters of state inte 


of Jefferson, 
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Martna: I can’t tell you what you've 
done for me. 

Jerrerson: What I’ve done for you? 

Marta: (Nods) Yes. Before I met 
you, circumstances and the intolerance 
of little men had begun to make me lose 
faith. The world had begun to shrink. 
Living had become something quite 
unimportant. Then . . . the night I met 
you .. . after the gay chatter, when 
you began to talk gravely, I suddenly 
fell in love, not only with you, but I 
fell in love with the possibilities of the 
whole race of man. The earth expanded. 
I saw a future. Oh, Tom, it’s so ex- 
citing just to be alive and to be here 
with you. What a wonderful adventure 
the world can be, can’t it? If we. . 
(She stops short. He is gazing at her 
adoringly) Now, what are you looking 
at, Mr. Jefferson? 

Jerrerson: If I live to be a thousand 
and close my eyes—this is the way I'll 
see you, my love. With snow on your 
face and your eyes shining! 

Marta: Oh, Tom, I'm only trying 
to say I'm happy. 

JEFFERSON: Are you? 

Marrna: And I want to be bussed. 
(He kisses her. They embrace. She 
sighs) 

Jerrerson: “When we dwell on the 
lips of the lass we adore. . . 

Not a pleasure in nature is missing. . . 
May his soul be in Heaven 

He deserved it, I’m sure, 

Who was the first inventor of kissing.” 

(Both laugh) 

(Suddenly the roar of a rising wind. 
Men’s voices far off. The scene fades) 
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Captain's Voice: Like I told you, 
wind’s risin’. now. 

( he; pe and vanishes. ~~ 

ht on comes enough to 
ood the Captain and the silhouette 
of Jefferson) | 

Caprain: Runnin’ into a patch of 
ugly weather. Better go below, sir. (The 
sudden roar of wind. The wheel spins) 
Ho, Mr. Johnson! 

(Voice off “Aye, sir” The lights go 
othe lights coming up reveal Jeffer 

(T up , 
son, seated with a manuscript before 
him. As the voices are heard, he looks 
from one antagonist to another) 

lst Vorce: votes nay. 

2np Voice: This document is a mass 
of glittering generalities. 

Sap eae Carolina votes nay. I 
move to strike out the clause condemn- 
ing the slave traffic. It has no place 
here. Georgia and Carolina object. 

4tH Voice: Motion to strike out 
clause condemning the slave traffic. 
Hands! For? A) Motion carried. 
You will please strike out that clause. 
(Jefferson bitterly scratches out offend- 
ing clause. Pause.) 

Rem’s Vorce: That second sentence. 
Don’t like it. 

JEFFERSON: ao dye aneetigoaloafe g 
man. Are we going to have to creep up 
on liberty, i Sh by inch? 

Voice: Where does this lead? No 
wonder we're driving all our men of 
property into the arms of the loyalists. 

Jerrerson: I was asked to write the 
declaration and I wrote it. I haven't 
tried to be original. This is a simple ex- 
pression of the American mind. Our 
people want this. 


yers. 
Rem’s Voice: Plague on’t, boy! You 
want some Where can you 
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mvenetnigmnr adnate vn itt itreutrtctonnetneage vise ttite tients att ae 
Sidney 
Kingsley 


LTHOUGH he 
was called into 
the Army in 1941 
and is now a ser- 
geant on duty at 
Governor's Island, New York, Sidney 
Kingsley has somehow managec to 
complete a fine, dramatic play about 
early days in America. The play is 
The Patriots, and it is a current suc- 
cess on Broadway (Schol., March 15). 
According to one of Kingsley’s fel- 
low-soldiers, writing in the New 
York Times, the playwright sought a 
quiet place to work in his spare time 
at nights and finally decided on the 
attic of the barracks building. He 
had begun his play as a civilian, but 
the script needed touching up. So 


Kingsley took to his hideaway, only 
to discover that the place was a rifle 
range! 

But finish it he did, and the play 
opened on Broadway last January. 

Sergeant Kingsley is 37. He was 
educated in New York City schools 
and at Cornell. For several years he 
wrote scenarios for Columbia Pic- 
tures. Then his play, Men in White, 
was produced in 1933. A second im- 
portant play, Dead End, clinched his 
reputation. 

Kingsley was married in 1939, to 
Madge Evans, the actress. In The 
Patriots, Miss Evans plays the role of 
Thomas Jefferson’s daughter, Patsy. 
Jefferson is portrayed by Raymond 
Edward Johnson, whom you may 
have heard as “your host” on radio’s 
“Inner Sanctum Mysteries.” Other 
well-known actors in the cast are 
Edwin Jerome, as Washington, and 
House Jameson as Hamilton. 


have sooner ceased to exist than yield 
my freedom. And in this I know I 
for America. I am sorry-to find a bloody 
campaign is decided on. But since it is 
on us, we must drub the enem 
~ og drub ay soundly. We must tea 
tred tyrant we are not brutes 
to kiss the hand that scourges us. But 
this is not enough. We are now decid- 
ing everlastingly our future and the 
future of our innocent posterity. Our 
people have already been fighting a 
year. . . . For what??! (He taps the 
document) For this. Let us give it to 
them . . . in writing . . . now. Now is 
the time to buttress the liberty we're 
fighting for. By law, by the written 
word. I would go beyond this simple 
sentence. In my own state I would tear 
up all the laws we inherited from the 
of world, discard all the trappings of 
monarchy and tyranny, write a whole 
ntw legal code! Build a whole new 
structure. It can’t be too strongly em- 
phasized. Now is the time, while men 
are bleeding and dying. Tomorrow they 
may _ careless and a new despot 
in the old laws an instrument 
to rob their liberty again. Now is the 
time to build a free society. Now! Not 
later. (Pause) 

Rew’s Voice: (Wavering) Well 
.+. er... Read that clause again. Let’s 
examine it again! - 

Jerrerson: (Sits. Reads from docu- 
ment) We hold these truths to be self- 
evident: that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
pctncley to inalienable rights; that 
amon are the right of life, liberty 
and pursuit of happiness; that a 


just government derives its power from 
the consent of the governed. . . . (The 
liberty bell begins to peal. Jefferson's 
face is transfigured by an almost sacred 
light which glows brighter and brighter) 
(The sudden crack of thunder. Light- 
ning streaks across the sky, illuminating 
the ship again. The roar of the wind in 
the sail rises to a crescendo, then fades 
to a sigh. Jefferson stands there, an im- 
mobile silhouette ) 

Captai’s Voice: All right, Higgins! 
Helm up. I'll take her. 

(Patsy's voice is heard faintly) 

Patsy: Father! (Patsy is at his side) 
Maria’s all right, father. 

Jerrerson: Hm? 

Patsy: She's sound asleep . . . Maria. 
You were so deep in meditation. What 
were you thinking? 

Jerrerson: Oh . . . nothing, dear. 
Just . . . thinking. (Pause) 

Patsy: It was dreadfully rough for a 
while. . . . (From above the Watch 
suddenly cries out, “Land Ho!” The cry 
is repeated below. From above, “Two 
points to the starboard! Land HO!”) 
Father! There it is! Do you see? 

Jerrerson: Yes. Yes. It's land! It's 
America, Patsy. (He shades his eyes, 
his face working with emotion) 

Patsy: We're home again! 


The excerpt above from The Patriots 
is here published for the first time by 
special permission of the Playwrights 
Producing Company, Inc., 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, to which all ap- 
plications for permission to reprint or 
produce it must be made. rights 
reserved. 
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A Latin American Speaks 


Hollywood's idea of the Latin American may be romantic, 
but you’ll be surprised to learn what he’s really like! 
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T THIS time, when we are all doing 

our best to clear the ground for an 
intelligent hemisphere policy, it would 
be highly desirable to wipe out all 
biases, big and small. But the job would 
require the patience of a saint and the 
spare time of a playboy. Lacking both, 
I will merely try to throw light - 
some of the oddest ideas entertained. 

To begin with, many North Amer- 
icans have only a vague idea as to the 
whereabouts of Latin America. It is 
simply “south of the border.” Yet sev- 
eral republics of our hemisphere are 
islands, and all these are located east 
rather than south of the border. But 
this is unimportant compared with the 
extravagant ideas on the people them- 
selves. 

People in the United States are re- 
ferred to as “men” or “women.” Not 
people in Latin America! There, all men 
are caballeros and all women are sefi- 
oritas. 

Caballeros must have a well-groomed, 
jet-black mustache, sweeping sideburns, 
smoldering eyes, and dark complexion. 
A caballero is inconceivable without his 
Hollywood outfit; ball-fringed som- 
brero, embroidered jacket, brilliant 
satin sash and skin-tight charro pants, 
coquettishly slit and laced from the 
knee down. 

As to the sejioritas, they are all beau- 
tiful. They have dark eyes, ink-black 
hair, magnolia-white complexions, and 
long eyelashes shadowing their angelic 
faces. But a senorita is inconceivable 
without a huge Spanish comb, a lace 
mantilla, a fluttering fan, a gardenia 
nestled in her curls, and a red rose be- 
tween her puss Spanish teeth. 

Both Hollywood caballeros and sef- 
oritas live continuously in a world of 
musical comedy; extravagant costumes, 
laughter, flirtations and guitars. 


By Luis Quintanilla 


A Latin American setting is, of 
course, incomplete without a patio. A 
patio is the setting for the highly fan- 
tastic musical extravaganza known in 
the U. S. A. as fiesta. Palm trees, a 
fountain with night-club tables all 
around, crowded with noisy, boisterous 
people who never stop smoking, puff 
incessantly, and dance wildly to the 
clicking of castanets—such is the colos- 
sal surroundings created by Hollywood 
for a fiesta anywhere in Latin America. 
And we almost forgot the conspicuous, 
the inevitable serape—in Spanish, sa- 
rape—draped on the Spanish balcony. 
Were it not there, dashing Pedro could 
never meet beautiful Maria, because, 
without a serape there would be no 
balcony, and without a balcony there 
would be no Maria. 

Then, at the climax of the fiesta, en- 
ters the villain. Ah, the villain! An 
honest-to-goodness North’ American 
gangster would just walk in, pull his 
gun, shout, “Stick ‘em up,” and tien 
quietly carry on his routine job of raid- 
ing the place. Not Pancho, the Latin 
American bandit: he is always suave 
and affected, in fact quite a man of the 
world. Then, whereas a Yankee gangster 
goes for the safe and money, Pancho 
—bless his soul—goes for sefioritas. With 
the unerring instinct of a true connois- 
seur he singles out the most glamorous 
specimen and immediately starts woo- 
ing her, preferably with a song or a 
dance or both. 

Another United States fixation is that 
Latin Americans are never at peace, 
that they always have revolutions. The 
truth is that, partly because of our im- 
pulsiveness but mainly because of seri- 
ous deficiencies in the political life of 


many of our countries, we do lack 
electoral “landslides” and abound in 
revolutions. But remember, not to be 
unfair, that violent solutions are not the 
invention nor the monopoly of Latin 
America. Orientals, Europeans, and 
North Americans are equally fond of 
them when there is no other way out. 
Remember that such American leaders 
as Thomas Paine, Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln were outspoken advocates of revo- 
lutions. . . . 

As a matter of fact, the United States 
ot America is the only nation in the 
world—and that includes Russia—which 
consecrates revolutions by acknowledg- 
ing in so formal a charter as the Dec- 
laration of Independence that “when a 
long train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing igvariably the object, 
evinces a design to reduce (the 
people) undér absolute despotism. it is 
their (the people’s) right, it is their 
duty, to throw off such government, 
and to provide new for their 
future security.” 

Yes, Rumba, Revolution, and Ro- 
mance: these three R’s of Latin America 
seem to be, in the minds of many, the 

uivalents of the other famed three 
R's of Europe—Renaissance, Revolution, 
and Reformation. 

Latin America and Romance are as 
commonly connected as United States 
and Liberty. The U. S. A. is the land of 
freedom; Latin America, that of ro- 
mance. 

We have to mention the myth of 
Latin American romanticism because, 
to A a — it is responsible for 
another prevalent misconception—our 
supposed tomers Considering us as 
romantic, people naturally think we can 
have little time to engage in practical 
activities such as industry, mechanics, 
or business. Latin Americans must be 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS SECTION | 


Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Social Studies and English) 


Theodore Roosevelt, American Man 
of Action 


In any list of outstanding Americans 
Teddy Roosevelt would rank high. 
What were his outstanding contribu- 
tions as President? Why was he disliked 
by some Americans? Promote discussion 
by means of the following questions: 

(a) What were some of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s major accomplishments? (b) 
Would you have considered “T. R.” a 
liberal or a conservative in the early 
1900s? Why? (c) In what ways did 
Theodore Roosevelt resemble Andrew 
Jackson? Franklin D. Roosevelt? (d) 
In what ways did he differ from these 
other two Presidents? (e) How did 
Theodore Roosevelt interpret the execu- 
tive power of the presidency? 

Topic for Further Investigation: 

Report on how the acquisition of the 
Panama Canal Zone and the develop- 
ment of the “Roosevelt Corollary” of 
the Monroe Doctrine affect our rela- 
tions with the nations of America. Con- 
sult Fish, C. R., The Path of Empire, 
or any other textbook on American for- 
eign relations. 


Inside Washington 


The class should be able to visualize 
the scope and organization of the 
country-wide OCD after reading this 
article afd making diagrams or charts 
showing how the OCD operates. A 
worthwhile discussion of the value of 
OCD work might develop if pupils were 
to give reasons for and against continu- 
ing local home defense projects. 

Topic for Further Investigation: 

Watch newspapers for two weeks and 
make a collection of items showing how 
OCD units have aided in emergencies 


of any kind. 
Air Safety 


A primary requirement in any form 
of transportation is safety in operation. 
Statistics seem to indicate that travel 
on our air liners is-inherently as safe as 
is any other form of transportation. How 
is air transportation made safe? This 
article describes how. As the class reads 
“Air Safety,” put these questions to 
guide the veils: 

(a) What federal agency supervises 
air safety? (b) Does the CAA limit its 
safety-in-the-air program to flight op- 
erations only?. (c) Why do CAA in- 
spectors check on the manufacturin 
processes and 4 of aircraft 

) 


airplane en ? (d) How would you 
be eantiieall tied wetione £0 apemts 


a private plane? (e) Why will the su- 


oe activities of the CAA have to 
extended during post- war days? 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Thomas Jefferson 
(Modern Problems, American History) 


On April 13 Amerieans will observe 
the 200th Anniversary of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, one of America’s greatest im- 
mortals, This article by Dr. Commager 
should give all pupils a clearer idea of 
what Jefferson stood for. To help the 
class understand the philosophy of our 
third President a list of books and other 
materials is provided in this issue of 
Scholastic, (p. 4-T and Social Studies 
Quiz). 

Projects for Individual Pupils: 

Report on the topic “Jefferson’s con- 
tribution to political democracy.” 

Report on what Jefferson did for re- 
ligious liberty. 

Did Jefferson believe in economic de- 
mocracy? 

How did Jefferson help to advance 
education? 

Make a poster using five or more 
short quotations attributed to Jefferson. 


Projects for Groups of Pupils: 
Write to the Council Against Intoler- 


ance in America, 17 East 42nd St., New 
York City for the March, 1943 issue 


of American Unity. This issue contains 
a one-act play “Jefferson Lives Today.” 
Rewrite it as a radio script and produce 
the play as an assembly program for 
the entire school. 


Exercise for the Entire Class: 
Make a list of what you think were 
Jefferson’s five greatest achievements. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(April 19-24 Issue) 
For Social Studies 


The Food Crisis: Shortages and 
Farm Problems Affect Ration Sys- 
tem 

Denmark Under the Nazi Heel 

What Is International Law? by 
Dr. Benjamin H. Williams 
For English Classes 

Paul Revere: 1735-1818, by 
Esther Forbes 

“When Shakespeare’s Ladies 
Meet,” a playlet by Charles George 

“The Improbable Japanese,” a 
story by George Barker 
For All Classes 

Builders of America: George W. 
Carver 

Air Age Series: Women in Avia- 











For each, state why it was significant 
at the time and why it remains signi- 
ficant to this day. 


Pan-Americana 
(Modern Problems, American History) 


Our relations with our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors have been improving 
steadily for the past decade. Why is 
this so? Why have relationships with 
the nations to the South been strained 
in times past? Pupils should have a 
fairly clear grasp of these develop- 
ments. Pan-American Day might well 
be devoted to the topic “Our Relations 
with the Latin American Nations.” This 
article should serve as a background for 
a general discussion of the following 
high points: 

(a) About how long ago were the 
Latin American republics established? 
(b) Did Latin Americans approve or 
resent our Monroe Doctrine? (c) What 
did Latin Americans mean by. the term 
“Yankee Imperialism”? (d) When did 
relationships with Latin America take 
a definite turn for the better? Why? 


Political Battlefront in Africa 


(Modern Problems, American History, 
European History) 


There has been considerable criticism 
ot our political dealings with the French 
in North Africa. By now the air has 
cleared somewhat, enabling a clearer 
view. Pupils should list the major steps 
in the development of Vichy control in 
North Africa and carry the outline down 
through the appointment of General 
Giraud. What alternatives might the 
United States have had under these cir- 
cumstances? Pupils should express their 
conclusions after discussion of these 
questions: 

(a) Why were Giraud and De Gaulle 
unable to settle their differences at the 
Casablanca Conference? (b) Is there 
any prospect of a settlement soon be- 
tween these two leaders? (c) Why, after 
France fell, did the French not con- 
tinue their resistance in North Africa? 
(d) Is there anything to indicate that 
we began to lay plans for a possible in- 
vasion of Africa in 1941? (e) In whose 
hands is the civil government of North 
Africa now? 

[Continued on next page] 


KEY to “WE CHALLENGE YOU” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 12) 


I. Who’s Who?: 4, 7, 6, 10, 9, 2, 1, 3, 
5, 8. : 

Il. Thomas Jefferson: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-a; 
5-c; 6-b. 

Ill. Pan-Americana: 1-b; 2-b; 3-c; 4-b; 
5-a; 6-c; 7-b. 

IV. Political Battlefront in Africa: 1-T; 
2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 5-F. 

V. World Airways and National Rivalry: 


personal opinions. 








2-T 


World Airways and National Rivalry 
(Modern Problems, American History, 
European History) 

This article gives both sides of the 
controversy recently raised in Congress 
when Representative Luce of Connecti- 
cut accused Vice President Wallace of 
“globaloney.” It is likely that few Ameri- 
cans had given much thought to the 
problems created by the arrival of the 
airplane as an agency of international 
commerce until] Mrs. Luce challenged 
Mr. Wallace’s views. The controversy, 
moreover, disturbed some members of 
the British Parliament. Will there be 
a pooling of international airlines or 
should the U. S. strive to contro] the 
air commerce of the world? As a means 
of opening a discussion on this subject 
the class might complete the opinions 
test on p. 12. The following questions 
should promote further discussions: 

(a) Why is the U. S. in a position 
to be able to take over virtual mon- 
opoly of post-war international air traf- 
fic? (b) What might the U. S. gain by 
so doing in terms of our aviation indus- 
try and international trade? (c) Why 
should nations with far-flung posses- 
sions want to develop their own interna- 
tional airlines? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Patriots 


Not only is this play valuable be- 
cause of the light it throws upon his- 
tory but because it is the thoughtful 
work of a distinguished dramatist. 
Much research went into the making 
of Sergeant Kingsley’s play, and the 
writing of it was not a mere “hack” job 
done to suit an occasion. Although the 
play sticks fairly close to the dines 
facts, it takes certain liberties in juggling 
the time element where necessary for 
dramatic effect, and it adds eloquence 
and dramatic power to certain situa- 
tions in order to make them more ef- 
fective theatrically. 

Pupils may find it worth while to 
discuss this question: How strictly 
should a modern novelist or dramatist 
be bound by historical facts? The ques- 
tion may be enlarged thus: What pur- 
pose should an historical novel or play 
serve primarily: the propagation of a 
basically truthful idea or the literal 
presentation of things as they really 
were? . 

For a more specific discussion of the 
excerpt from the prologue to this cur- 
rent Broadway play, reprinted in 
Scholastic for the first time anywhere, 
use the following questions: 

1. Point out examples in the dia- 
logue of how the playwright has given 
vou the necessary facts in the course 
of ordinary conversation. 

2. What prepsration is laid for the 


appearance of the “vision” or “flash- 
back”? This is a reputable dramatic 
device, but it must seem credible. Does 
it seem so here? 

3. What sort of person does Martha 
Jefferson seem to be? 

4. How does the playwright bring 
you back gradually from the “vision 
to the present? * 

5. How does — help to bring 
historic events to life 

Because of the Jefferson Bicentennial 
April 13, a great deal of emphasis is 
i placed on this great American. 
Forthcoming books scheduled for re- 
lease on the Bicentennial include Jeffer- 
son: The Road to Glory, by Marie Kim- 
ball (Coward-McCann) and Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon’s biography, Thomas 
Jefferson, for readers of ten and up 
(Dodd, Mead). 

Encourage your pupils to follow the 
writing assignment in this week's “Write 
It Down” section of the quiz page. Be 
sure to see also the March-April issue 
of American Unity (17 E. 42d St., New 
York City), devoted entirely to Jeffer- 
son and containing many teaching aids. 


A Latin American Speaks 


This is a week crowded with patri- 
otic occasions. English teachers will be 
ay to seize this excellent opportunity 
or presenting material which has some 
bearing on the occasions and which is 
also well-written. Thus, in Pan-Ameri- 
can Week, Scholastic is proud to be 
able to present a brief excerpt from a 
new pet pular book, A Latin Amer- 
ican Syecle by Luis Quintanilla. 

Use these questions for discussion: 

1. The author has made use of irony 
in presenting the typical North Amer- 
ican view of a Latin American. Explain 
this. 

2. Do you think that Dr. Quinta- 
nilla’s notions of what we usually think 
about Latin Americans are fairly accu- 
rate? Do you know of any further illu- 
sions we hold? 

3. Why are revolutions more fre- 
» wg in the Latin American countries 
than in North America? 

4. Do you feel that the author is 
justified in os with pride of the 
accomplishments of Latin Americans? 

5. Why do you think Latin Amer- 
ican music has become more popular 
in this country within the last few 
years? 

Some of your pupils may be in- 
terested in getting the book from which 
this excerpt is taken and reading it. 
Especially interesting and a_ possible 
source of material for special reports 
is Chapter III, “Amigos ay in 
which Dr. Quintanilla establishes and 
explodes the common myths which 
Latin Americans hold true about North 
Americans. In the interests of fairness, 
this chapter should be mentioned 


Material on Pan-Americana is plenti- 
ful. In addition to the articles which 
appear in every other issue of Scholas- 
tic, most publishers of books and maga- 
zines have seen fit to commemorate 
occasion with at least one release on 
the subject of hemisphere relations 


Another April 


Jesse Stuart's fine story is an excel- 
lent piece for classes to study if they 
are interested in looking for realistic 
detail, accurate observation, flavor or 
mood or atmosphere (call it what you 
will), and succinct expression. Point 
out to classes how the author has man- 
aged to say something which we all 
know to be true without the gore 
of stating it in so many words, whic 
would be tiresome and unskillful. 

1. Point out uses of simile and meta- 
phor which make the tions more 


vivid. What sort of figures has the au- 
thor used? How are they particularly 
suited to the subject in each case? 

2. Why do you think Grandpa en- 
joyed picking the pine cone apart? 


8. Do F ng t the farm animals 
were really glad to see Grandpa, or 
did it only seem so to the boy who was 
watchin , 

4. Why were Grandpa’s walks short- 
er now than in former years? 

5. Why did Mom get tears in her 
eyes? 


FOR THE STUDY OF POETRY 


Poems to Remember 


One of the commonest criticisms of 
Browning, if it may be called criticism, 
is the observation that his poetry is of- 
ten rather headlong, omitting bother- 
some details, transitions, and explana- 
tions. He assumed in his readers as 
agile an intelligence as his own, and 
he therefore e ed them to follow 
the way in which his mind leaped from 
one idea to another without inquiring 
whether it was going too fast. A good 
example of this is seen in the last line 
of “Home Thoughts from Abroad,” 
when he brings the reader back ery a 
ly to Italy. Read other examples of his 
work and let the class members test 
their mental dexterity by following the 
thought of each one. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


(English Quiz) 

I. Check 2, 38, 6. 

IL. l-a; 2-b; 3-b; 4-a; 5-a. 

Ill. 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-F; 6-F. 

IV. Strike out second sentence, oy 
ning “However. . = ae last sentence, 
ginning “But most eo. . 

Words to the Wise: 1-1; 2-d; 3-g; 4; 
5-a; 6-j; 7-m; 8-h; 9-0; 10-s; 1l-v; 12-u; 
13-t; 14-b; 15-n; 16-p; 17-t; 18-k; 19-i; 
20-c. 











EVERY DAY, EAT THIS WAY... 


MORE ABOUT THE 


Food and Nutrition Board 


see Pie 


oa OF THE 

~~ NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Ae IN A PREVIOUS ISSUE WE TOLD YOU HOW IT CAME 

nan- INTO BEING AND THE IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS IT IS 


HELPING SOLVE. HERE WE TELL YOU MORE ABOUT 
THIS NATIONAL NUTRITIONAL “STEERING COMMITTEE,” 
AND HOW IT IS HELPING BUILD A HEALTHIER AMERICA 


1. What is our country’s long- 
range nutrition problem? 
(Answer) There is comparatively little 
“hollow hunger” in this country—to 
use the term being increasingly used to 
denote the hunger you fee/. But there is 
a great deal of “hidden hunger” —the 
dearth of “protective food factors”’ that 
reveals itself in various insidious ways. 
“Hollow hunger’’ is largely an eco- 
nomic problem. “Hidden hunger’’ is 
chiefly a scientific and educational prob- 
lem; it is largely concerned with the 
quality of the diets people eat. 
According to recent government data, 
only about a fourth of our people eat 
diets. More than a third (note table 
) eat diets that are only fair and an- 
other third diets that are definitely poor. 
Our country’s long-range nutritional 
problem is to correct this situation. 


2. What approach is advised by 
the Food and Nutrition Board? 


(Answer) The authorities comprising 
the Food and Nutrition Board—recog- 








Percentage of Americans who eat diets that are: 
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nizing the inadequacy of certain vita- 
mins and minerals in the diets of a large 
indy 8 of our families—turned to 
read, flour and other cereal products as 
logical “‘carriers’’ of these deficient food 
elements, and recommended the “‘enrich- 
ment” or “restoration” of these foods. 
It is estimated that present-day Amer- 
icans consumed, until recently, less 
than half as much vitamin B, as Amer- 
icans of earlier generations. The wni- 
versal consumption of enriched flour and 
bread increases our consumption of this one 
vitamin alone over 60%. 


3. What further steps were 
recommended? 


(Answer) In addition to enrichment of 
certain types of foods, the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council gave impetus to a pro- 
gtam of education. Carried out thus far 
through the government's Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services, this 
program is being promoted in two ways: 
(1) through the intensive work of na- 
tional, regional, state and local nuttri- 
tion committees, and (2) through co- 
operation of food advertisers. 


4. What is the objective of this 
education program? 


(Answer) One of the earliest steps by 
the Board for the National Nutrition 
Program was to prepare a“ Food Guide.”’ 
This guide to proper food selection 








--. THEN EAT OTHER FOODS YOU ALSO LIKE 





(reproduced above) is the basis of the 
national program of nutrition education. 
It lists eight broad classes of foods 
which should be eaten daily for the pro- 
motion of maximum health. 

Diets including these foods in the 
recommended amounts provide liber- 
ally for needed “‘protective elements.” 


5. What are the Board’s growing 
duties? 
(Answer) As the United Nations war 
effort grows in intensity, our own food 
problem grows more acute. Food short- 
ages call for decisions as to kinds and 
quantities of specific foods indispens- 
able for national health. Such decisions 
must be taken into account in rationing. 
Hence the work of the Food and Nu- 
trition Board grows in importance. 
Thanks to the application of this group 
to the scientific aspects of our food prob- 
lem, America, even in wartime, willachieve 
the best possible level of nutrition for 
the promotion 
of our nation- 
al good health 
and strength. 
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Books, Films, Records on Thomas Jefferson 


(See also “READING SIGN POSTS,” p- 
12 of Combined and Social Studies editions 
of Scholastic, April 12) 


History 


Beard, C. A., The Rise of American Civ- 
ilization, Macmillan, 1929. 

Bowers, C., Jefferson and . Hamilton, 
Houghton, 1925. 

Bowers, C., Jefferson in Power, Hough- 
ton, 1936. 

Hartman, G., These United States and 
How They Came to Be, Macmillan, 1935. 

Johnson, A., Jefferson and His Col- 
leagues, Yale U. Press, 1921. 

Ogg, F. A., Builders of America: Pageant 
of America, VIII. Yale. 

Van Loon, H. America, 1-9, 1927. 


Collected Biography 


Agar, H., The People’s Choice, Little 
Brown, 1933. 

Brooks, E., Historic Americans, Crowell, 
1940. 

Dodd, W. E., Statesmen of the Old 
South, New York, 1911. 

Eastman, F., Men of Power, I, Nashville, 
1938. 

Faris, J. T., Makers of Our History, Ginn, 
1917. 

Gordy, W., American 
Heroes, Scribner, 1910. 

Hathaway, E., Book of the American 
Presidents, McGraw-Hill, 1931. 

Hutchins, F., Sword of Liberty, Apple- 
ton-Century, 1921. 

Moran, T., American Presidents, New 
York, 1933. 

Morgan, J., Our Presidents, New York, 
1924. 

Wildman, E., The Founders of America 
in the Days of the Revolution, Page, 1924. 


Leaders and 


Fiction and Poetry 


Benet, R., and Benet, S., Book of Ameri- 
cans, Farrar, 1933. 

Hewes, A. D., Codfish Musket, Double- 
day, 1937. 

Johnston, M., Lewis Rand, New York, 
1908. 

Mitchell, S. W., The Red. City, New 
York, 1914. 

Olcott, F., Good Stories for Great Birth- 
days, Houghton, 1922. 

Sterne, E., Drums of Monmouth, Double- 
day, 1936. 


Films and Records 


The following 16 mm. films may be ob- 
tained through the American Film Center, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

The Boston Tea Party, one reel, sound, 
rental $5.00 for two weeks; Declaration of 
Independence, one reel, sound, rental $5.00 
for two weeks; Give Me Liberty, sound, 
color, rental $5.00 for two weeks; Our 
Bill Of Rights, two reels, sound, rental 
$3.50; Our Declaration of Independence, 
two reels, sound, rental $3.50. 

The Declaration of Independence, three 
reels, silent, rental $7.50, is distributed by 
the Yale University Press Film Service, 
New Haven, Conn. 

_ The Institute of Oral and Visual Edu- 


cation, 101 Park Ave., New York City 
will lend without charge recordings of the 
Lest We Forget Series. These records re- 
quire a play beth rotating at 33% r.p.ms. 
and cannot be used on a standard size 
phonograph. The following programs from 
Our Constitution are suggested: Numbers 
8, 10, 15, 17, 26. 

A record featuring Thomas Paine in 
the Cavalcade of America recordings is 
available in 12-inch size which may be 
used on a standard size phonograph, price 
$4.50; or in the 16-inch sizé requiring the 
lay-back rotating at 33% r.p.ms., price 
$3.50. Apply to the New York University 
Film isan, Recordings Division, 152 
West 42nd St., New York City. 


Pan-American Films 


The following 16 mm. sound films are 
lent free of charge by the Motion Pictures 
Division, Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, 444 Madison Av., New York — 

Argentine Soil, two reels; Brazil Gets the 
News, one reel; The Day is New, one reel 
(Mexican life); Mexico Builds a Democ- 
racy, two reels; color; Guatemala Sketch 
Book, four reels, color; Americans All, two 
reels; South American Medley, four reels. 


Apply to the Pan-American Union, 
Washington D. C., for the following 16 
mm. sound films which are distributed 
without charge: 

Black Gold” Beyond the Rio Grande, two 
reels (available also in 35 mm.); Rollin’ 
Down to Mexico, two reels (available also 
in 35 mm.); Picturesque Guatemala, two 
reels. 


Other films concerned with the Latin 
American scene are: 

The Real Carribean, one reel, sound, 
rental $1.50, Brandon Films, 160 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

The Panama Canal, one reel, silent, free, 
General Electric Co., Visual Education 
Section, 1 River Rd., Schenectady, New 
York (documentary film). 

The West Indies, one reel, sound, rental 
$1.50, W. O. Gutlohn Inc., 35 West 45th 
St., New York City. 

Puerto Rico, two reels, silent, rental 
$2.50, Harmon Foundation, Division of 
Visual Experiment, 140 Nassau St., New 
York City. 

Our Monroe Doctrine, two reels, sound, 
rental $4.00, Audio Film Libraries, 661 
Bloomfield Av., Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Swastika Over South America, one-half 
reel, sound, rental $1.00, W. O. Gutlohn, 
35 West 45th St., New York City. 


Teachers will find the following sources 
of film lists and other visual aids helpful: 

Classified film list on Inter-American Af- 
fairs issued by the Motion Picture Bureau, 
Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Av. New York 
City; The Other Americas Through Films 
and Records, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Pl., Washington, D. C.; 
Pan-Americana: Visual and Teaching Aids 
on Spain, Spain in the United States, and 
Latin America, 30 pp. mimeographed, 
Visual Aids Service, New Jersey State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Upper Montclair, N. J., 
50 cents. 


OFF THE PRESS 


Your Personality and Your Job is Occu. 
pational Monograph No. $1 in the Ameri. 
can Job Series published by Science Re- 
search Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. This booklet was pre. 
pared by Paul W. Chapman, formerly con. 
sultant to the U. S. Office of Education, 
The booklet discusses nality, self-im. 
provement, wirming friends, developing 
dependability, and the vocational needs of 


modern war. 
°° — e 


Leadership at Work is the fifteenth year. 
book of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction of the Nationa 
Education Association. Edited by Harold 
Spears, it pe examples of leadership 
in action all over America, examines ways 
of developing teacher-leaders, and shows 
how a growing educational philosophy and 
a constructive plan of action must go hand 
in hand. Address the Department at NEA 
headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Price, $2.00. 


Consolidated Map Booklet 


In the April 5 issue, comment was 
made on the valuable new pamphlet, 
Maps and How to Understand Them, 
by Henry B. Lent, with maps by Rich- 
ard Edes Harrison, published by Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corporation for free 
distribution to schools. 

We have since been informed that 
this company has changed its name to 
Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. Teachers are now asked not to send 
their requests for this — to the 
San Diego office of Consolidated, but 
to address: Consolidated-Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., Box 157, New York, N. Y. 








Many Vacancies °° 


advance to 
BETTER PAY or different SURROUNDINGS or 
more ENJOYABLE work. Write for application 
now. Be registered when the POSITION YOU 
WANT is available. 


Teachers’ REGISTRY & Exchange 
32 W. Randolph St., Chicago. Dept. S. 


BOY DAT IRL 


New Edition—by.Gay Head. 

Gives you all the answers 
lots of fun besides! 64 
s, illustrated, 


Only. 35c 


10 or more at only 25¢ each through your teacher 


WAR for FRE: 


Know the facts about the 
war, the stories behind it. Ags 
page war atlas, large Fr 

maps, photos. A real buy at 
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totally incapable of constructive work. 
: reo woe 
countries because they have yous! the 
capacity nor the physical strength to 
ae it An how, “they would not know 
what to do with modern machinery”; 
and of course, “they” could never effi- 
ciently run any kind of business enter- 
prise. These and a few more absurd 
ideas are the price that we Latin Amer- 
icans have to pay Anglo-Saxon public 
opinion for the dubious privilege of 
being considered “romantic.” 

A romantic aureole may make one 

ular with the ladies, but it does not 
felp any with men. Latin Americans 
enjoy immensely talking to, and asso- 
ciating with, men. They do so at home, 
and they like to keep on doing it in 
other countries. We are perf cap- 
able of discussing subjects of usual 
masculine interest, from the chances of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers to the cleaning of 
a pipe. . . . There should be more 
personal friendship between the men 
of North and those of Latin America. 


Lar Americans lazy? Look at them 
tilling the soil, erecting capitals such 
as Buenos Aires, Mexico City, or Rio 
de Janeiro, to mention only three; see 
their highways—like that from Laredo 
to Mexico City, built entirely by Mex- 
ican labor and Mexican engineers; look 
at their’ bridges, their dams, and a 
thousand other things, built mostly un- 
der physical handicaps such as climate, 
mountains, unsanitary conditions, the 
like of which even the American pio- 
neers never knew. Look at them also 
when they work in foreign lands; the 
Mexicans in the fields of Texas and Cali- 
fornia. It would be impossible to find 
more industrious people. The descend- 
ants of Spanish conquerors and Pyra- 
mid builders cannot be thought of as 
lackadaisical good-for-nothings. They 
are tough, hard-working people. No, 
Latin Americans do not just sit in the 
sun and eat bananas. 

Finally, the Latin American repub- 
lics are not lands of mafiana. They are 
lands of yesterday, today, and tomor- 
row. We are impatient Fa at In fact, 
so impatient and enthusiastic about 
things that too offen we jump straight 
to conclusions, and consider things com- 
pleted, when we are really only - 
ning to achieve them. The majiana leg- 
end is simply wishful thinking on our 
part. Where a calmer North American, 
after a careful is of the difficul- 
ties involved, reasonably say 
“Next year,” we impetuously say “To- 
morrow,” mafiana. And, of course, often 
mafiana comes too soon. We must learn 
to be more careful, that is all. Because 


LUIS QUINTANILLA 


HEN Luis 
Quintanilla 
wrote the book 
from which this 
brief sketch is 
taken, he dictated 

: to a stenographer. 

, ~ Thus it was much 
like talking, and when he came to 
giving it a title, A Latin American 
Speaks was a natural choice. 

Dr. Quintanilla is Minister Pleni- 
potentiary and Counselor of the 
Mexican Embassy in Washington. He 
is also a lecturer in political science 
at George Washington University. 

He was born in Paris in 1900, was 
granted the equivalent of a master’s 
degree from the Sorbonne, and took 
his Ph. D. at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1938. Since then he has 
divided his time between teaching 
and diplomacy and has held many 
important positions in various parts 
of the world—South America, Wash- 
ington; Geneva, Paris, Mexico, and 
New York. 

His other books include two vol- 
umes of poetry and one of plays. 





fore the United States had a chance 
to start them—as acknowledged by 
Samuel Guy Inman: 

“The first printing press in America 
was set up in Mexico about 1539, a 
hundred years before the beginning of 

rinting in the English colonies. The 

st university was founded in Santo 
Domingo about 1538. In 1551 two 
more universities were founded, one in 
Mexico City and one in Lima. When the 
first college was started in the English 
colonies (Harvard, 1636) Latin Amer- 
ica already had six universities. When 
the Dutch were trading trinkets to the 
Indians for Manhattan Island, the city 
of Ascuncion in the heart of South 
America was a well-organized com- 
munity with schools, churches and lit- 
erary clubs.”* 

My good friend could have added that 
the first school in the Americas was 
established in Mexico, as early as 1536; 
that one year later, Mexico opened 
the College of Santiago—perhaps the 
first college for women in the world. 
In Santa Fe de Bogotd, in 1563, the 
first school of Latin grammar was es- 
tablished. The - Dominican Republic 
had a hospital before 1503. Puerto 


*From “Latin America: A New View of Our 
Pp os * 
. F. E. 
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Rico’s first was established about 1511; 
Panama’s about 1521. As reported by 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, the 
oldest hospital in the Americas still 
functioning is that founded in Mexico 
City by Cortés in the early sixteenth 
century. 

Latin America boasts of world-fam- 
ous scientific, institutes such as the Bu- 
tantan and Oswaldo Cruz in Brazil, the 
Bacteriological Institute of Argentina, 
the Institute of Hygiene in Mexico. The 
first Chair of Medicine in the Americas 
was established in Mexico in 1580. 

In the field of art, Latin America’s 
contribution stands out prominently. 
Centuries before the Spaniards came to 
our shores, native populations had 
built architectural wonders such as the 
Pyramids of Teotihuacan near Mexico 
city—the then stately Tenochtitlan, 
proud capital: of the Aztecs; and there 
were other wonders in Yucatan, in the 
jungles of Guatemala and Honduras, 
on the high plateaus of Bolivia and 
Peru. After the Spanish conquest, cre- 
oles and mestizos produced thousands 
of churches and other buildings in orig- 
inal Spanish American baroque style. In 
this hemisphere, only Radio City or 
the Empire State Building can be com- 
pared with the Mexican pyramids or 
the Spanish American’ cathedrals. . . . 


However. it is in the field of music 
that we take the cake. Cuba’s “Peanut 
Vender” precipitated the avalanche. 
The United States has been simply 
swept off its feet by the tempo and 
melody of our popular music. Rumbas, 
congas, and sambas have tended to dis- 
place the long popular American jazz. 

From tango through rumba to conga, 
Latin America has conquered the 
United States. The delicate Mexican 
songs have completed this subtle an- 
nexation of our powerful industrial 
neighbor. Mexican songs have been so 
warmly received that they are in danger 
of becoming naturalized. Not only sen- 
timental old-timers like “La CGolon- 
drina,” “La Paloma,” “Cielito Lindo,” 
“Borrachita,” “Estrellita,” and “Sobre 
las Olas” (Over the Waves), but also 
the more spirited “Cucaracha,” and 
“Rancho Grande” “Perfidia,” “Frenesi,” 
“Cuatro Vidas,” and a dozen other pop- 
ular “hits” can be heard at almost any 
hour in the U. S. A. at the turn of a 
radio dial. And a change in the “Ameri- © 
can way of moving” has occurred only 
after dancing tangos, congas, and 
rhumbas. Amigos gringos! Wait until 
you become acquainted with the peri- 
cén of Argentina and Uruguay, the 
Chilean cuecas, the marinera of Peru, 


the bambuco of Colombia. 


Reprinted from A Latin American 
Speaks, by Luis Quintanilla, by permission 
the Macmillan Company, publishers. 





~~ joy of spring is in this poem, and the added joy of 
an art that has given adequate expression to what we 
all feel. It begins with all the freshness and sweetness of 
an April morning. Browning is > sean to us just as he 
feels, homesick for the cool, bright English weather, tired 
of the hot, white sunshine of Italy, where he must live 
for so many springs because of his wife’s ill-health. 

So contagious is his fonging, so clear are his pictures, 
that we too long to step out-of-doors on some blue, sunny 
morning, still crisp with winter's chill, and to be caught 
“unaware” by the sudden realization that the trees are 
in bud, the birds singing; only our ears will probably hear 
the robin, or perhaps the oriole, rather than the chaffinch. 

We must be sure in the second stanza that we build 
up one complete picture as we read lines eleven through 
sixteen—the blossoming pear-tree scattering petals and 
dew drops, the thrush swaying on the branch as he “sings 
each song twice over.” And we will not be wrong if we 
think of the robin or the oriole, for they too belong to 
that same family of glorious singers. 

The two lines referring to the song of the thrush are 
among the loveliest in literature. They are so exquisite 
that the last four lines have always seemed to me an 
anti-climax, even though they point up dramatically the 
contrast between an Italian and an English spring and 
Browning's homesick distaste for the “gaudy melon flower.” 


ROBERT BROWNING 


T twenty-three Robert 

Browning was “singu- 

larly handsome with a 

mass of dark wavy hair, a 

skin. like delicate ivoty, 

deep-set, expressive eyes, 

and a sensitive mouth.” He 

had published two long poems and was becoming well- 
known. At a dinner where many poets were assembled 
the aged Wordsworth had shaken hands with him 
across the table and said, “I am proud to know you, Mr. 
Browning.” It was a thrilling moment for the eager 
young man who revered the great poets of the gen- 


eration just preceding him (He was later to write _ 


_“And did you once see Shelley: plain?”) and already 
had dreams of his own. 

His first popularity was short-lived, however. He 
began to write poetry which seemed hard to understand 
and awkward in rhythm to a generation which liked 
easy and melodious verse. For twenty years his poetry 


Home-Thoughts, from Abroad 


By Robert Browning 


Oh, to be in England 

Now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now! 


And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows! 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s 


That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice 
over 

Lest you should think he never could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture! 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 

The buttercups, the little children’s dower— 

Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower! 
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remained inconspicuous. His love story was better 
known. In the manner of medieval romance he had 
rescued the already famous poetess, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett, from her dark room and ogreish father and car- 
ried her off to health and happiness in Italy. 

In Browning’s later years came full recognition of 
the fact that he was the most original genius among 
the Victorian poets of England. The strange rhythm 
of many of his poems began to be appreciated as tech- 
nical skill in adapting the rhythm to the theme. People 
began to like more and more the compact expression 
which made his poetry seem obscure. For many young 
people, he was the first poet they discovered who 
seemed to write the truth about love and life. He still 
remains a poet who is relished by many readers because 
he looks at people with a keen, humorous, and under- 
standing eye. The healthy vigor of a man who was 
never sick in all his seventy-seven years gave a con- 
fident power and vitality to his writing which is per- 
petually appealing. . 
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HE legends of Greek and Roman 
nytt have contributed an 
abundance of beauty to our litera- 
ture. Other countries too have their 
myths and stories. Here is a legend 
of Mexico told with a sympathy and 
charm that high-lights its imagina- 
tive appeal. 


The Song of Songs 


When the world was yet an infant, 
and the gods still thought that the 
shining new ball and the men they had 
made were ong A playthings, Mat- 
zumi, the King of the Birds, lived on 
a mountain top in Mexico. Sometimes 
he spread his wings and flew up into 
the sky, higher and higher, until the 
sun's rays shining on his silver wings 
sent a thousand glancing rainbows to 
the earth, and the new-made men, lift- 
ing their dull eyes for a moment, almost 
realized that t were different from 
the animals about them. Or at night 
Matzumi would spread his wings, and 
soaring up and up above the ing 
earth, would sing to the moon the gay 
lilting carols that were the birds’ songs. 
The moon would shine even more 
brightly than usual, and all the earth 
would awake to hear the melodies that 
filled the skies. And when at last. the 
night was silent once more, the gods 
would sit quietly and would not_speak 
of what they had heard, and men on 
earth huddling around their camp-fires 
would dream of what would come—of 
what man would be. 

In those days men were hardly more 
than animals, and yet, even then, there 
were leaders among them. One of the 
leaders had a daughter, the, most 
beautiful woman that men had ever 
seen. Her name was Polchra, and she 
alone of all the earth-men and earth- 
women knew what the gods intended 
for man. Every night Polchra gathered 
her people to her and told them of their 
future, and they listened, halt-believing 
yet fearing to believe. But when Mat- 
zumi’s singing filled the air Polchra 
avoided her and climbed the 
mountains to a which she alone 
knew. Then she would for her 
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One night while Matzumi’s carols 
filled the air until Jheaven, and earth 
hummed together, Polchra climbed 
above her usual resting place. Her heart 
was filled with a vague restlessness and 
she walked on and on, not knowing or 
caring that she was getting near the 
timberline and the land o tual 
snow. On earth dying men lifted their 
heads to hear the songs, and old men 
cried for something they had never 
known, while all children lifted 
up eyes filled with a vision of cenaty 
whic made their elders tremble wi 


hope. 

Poichra’s heart sang with the song 
as she climbed higher and higher. Ever 
up she climbed, past the snow, until 
at last she had reached the crest of the 
mountain, and then, without stopping, 
she jumped lightly from star to star. 
The stars like golden stepping-stones 
led up to the moon, and there Matzumi 
stood, his head thrown back as he sang 
the song of songs. He put forth his 
hand, and Polchra took it, and sud- 
denly she too began to sing. Their 
voices blended together and curled 
up and up through the skies and around 
the stars as they stood together. And 
then the gods in heaven took up the 
song, and the men and women on earth 
lifted their voices and sang for the first 
time. Then they realized that they were 
only a little lower than the gods. 

Some people say the song was never 
sung again and we will never hear it. 
Some say it is just an old man’s tale. 
But when the night is cold and dark 
and the wind is wild, I have heard the 
song of Polchra and Matzumi and I 
have learned too that man is only a 
little lower than the gods. 


Jean McArthur, 15 


Barbara A. Pollard, Teacher 





RIDAY, April 16th, is the 
date this month for our 
Round Table broadcast. Tune 
in on Ted Malone’s “Between 
the Bookends” radio program 
(Blue Network 3:45-4:00 p.m. 
Eastern War Time) to hear 
poems from recent ‘Round 
Table pages read over the air. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


COME IN AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Robert Frost. With commentary by 
Louis Untermeyer. 


These are new poems only in the 
sense that true poetry never grows old. 
From seven volumes of Frost’s verse, 
Louis Untermeyer (you know his an- 
thologies of modern poetry) has chosen 
some eighty ms and woven them 
into a close fabric by comment, bio- 
graphical and critical. The result is one 
of the best introductions, not only to 
Frost but to the reading of poetry in 
general, that I have seen. 

There are many who find any poem 
hard to appreciate or understand with- 
out some introduction. I once heard a 
famous poet read his own work to a 
general audience. He began by saying 
that he would read each m twice 
because he had found that few people 
could understand a poem after only one 
reading. He did just that, without com- 
ment, and the audience dozed. 

Not long after, I heard another poet 
read from his own work. But before 
each poem he gave the briefest bit of 
talk—not an explanation but just enough 
comment to set the scene for what was 
to follow. Having aroused his hearers’ 
interest, he proceeded with the read- 
ing—and several times the audience 
called for a second reading. 

This book is a model for the kind of 
comment which stimulates interest. The 
biographical introduction is of high 
value, and some lovely drawings, clear 
and cool, illustrate Frost’s scenery with 
its New England barns and birds, colts, 
and cows, chimneys and churches. 
Altogether, Come In is a book that pre- 
serves for you the poems you Cost 
know and love from the work of a 
great American poet. 


OCEAN OUTPOSTS. By Helen Follett. 


Only a year ago, just in time for 
Pearl Harbor, this book came out with 
the facts about the Pacific and _ its 
islands. It was told as rapidly as fiction 
and accompanied by large, clear photo- 
gravure illustrations. Today I received 
a copy of the “New Revised 1943 Edi- 
tion” of the same work. Things move 
rapidly in this region now and carry 
history with them. The new chapter 
takes up the history of our island out- 
posts where it was left a year ago, and 
gives us a clear, thoroughly illustrated 
story of the Solomons and New Guinea. 
I need not point out the value of such 
@ book in your library; I need only say 
it is as easy to read as it is valuable. 





SHARPEN YOUR WITS «. 


w QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. WHAT’S THE BIG. IDEA? 

By this time you have certainly read “Another April.” 
From the list of ideas below, check three you think the 
story seems to express. 


1..O0ld men shouldn’t be permitted to go out of doors too 
early in the spring. 

2. Children are usually rather literal-minded. 

8. People who know that their time on earth is limited want 
to enjoy every minute of it. 

4. Turtles don’t bite older people. 

5. Nobody can expect to live as long as a turtle. 

6. Man may come and go, but nature persists. 


ll. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


If you've read the excerpt from The_ Patriots, you 
shouldn’t have any trouble underlining the best completing 
word or phrase in each of the following sentences. 


1. Jefferson’s feeling toward his family and his home was 
(a) like that Df any average man; (b) less fervent than his 
feeling towards politics; (c) overpowering. 

2. Jefferson’s wife was (a) utterly humorless; (b) interested 
in serious things; (c) frivolous. 

8. Jefferson’s ideas on politics were (a) very conventional; 
(b) progressive; (c) irresponsible. 

4. In the opinion of Jefferson, one should act on one’s prin- 
ciples (a) without delay; (b) impulsively; (c) only after con- 
sidering whether there was a precedent for such action. 

5. The prologue of the play serves chiefly to (a) indicate 
—s character; (b) provide excitement; (c) introduce 


atsy. 


ill. FACTS ARE FACTS 


Now that you've read “A Latin American Speaks,” you 
should be able to circle the T for true statements or the 
F for false ones. 

1-T F The island republics of Latin America are located 
east of the border of North America. 

2.T F The United States and Russia are the only nations 
in the world which consecrate the right to revolution in national 

uments. 

8. T F According to Dr. Quintanilla, the laziness of Latin 
Americans is due to the climate. . 

4.T F Several Latin American universities and colleges 
were founded before the first in the English colonies. 

5. T F The Mexican pyramids were built by the — 

6. T F Latin American music is popular in the U. S. only 
for dancing. 


IV. WHAT'S WRONG HERE? 


In the following paragraph sketch of Robert Browning, 
you will find two sentences which are inappropriate, Strike 
them out. 

At the age of twenty-three, Browning was beginning to gain 
some recognition. However, his poetry was not immediately 

pular\because it was too simple and regular. Later, people 

an to ize his genius. He wrote truthfully about love 
and life and mode of ion was compact. But’ most 
of his poems reflect the delicacy of his own poor health. 


>> THIS PAGE A WEEKLY FEATURE OF SCHOLASTIC 


A Page of Tips a 


Students 


‘w EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 


—And join the discussion: 

1. Did the nation have a 
Jefferson that he remain in pub 
preferred obscurity? Why do you 

2. Do i 


‘ you 

prejudices about us similar to those we have t 

so, what would they be? (Read further in Dr. Quintanilla’; 
book for his ideas on this subject.) 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Because of the bicentennial celebration of Jefferson’s birth 
(April 13), you may want to do some thinking about this great 
American. Read the excerpt from The Patriots and any other 
material on Jefferson that you can find (ask your teacher for 
references). Then write a brief paper on: Jefferson and the 
Declaration; Jefferson the Humanitarian; A Man with Foresight. 

2. This is Pan-American Week. What do you think is the 
best thing that can be done to forward hemispheric relations? 
Write about =. = . : . 

3: Do you like o e? Do you enjoy watching the thin 
they do, the way Falk and Mie h? it ie a wn Sbecrvat? 
If so, try to write a brief sketch of some old person you know, 
being as specific and concrete as possible. 


w MIND YOUR LANGUAGE! 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Match up sides! For each word in Column I find the 
right meaning in Column II. You'll have two meanings left 
over. Words are from The Patriots. 

1. vibrant a. sickly; diseased 

2. lithe b. descendants 

port thought ere 
easily; su 

nikal 

ornamental 

choice 

flashy; disreputable 

motionless 


building; manufacturing 
; glorified 
resulting from vibration 
. thin, as of atm 
to support; to uphold 
a mixture or group, as of songs 
t ‘ 
deceitful 
unable to be taken away 
opponent 
to punish; to mistreat 
holding royal power 
settling of disputes by friendly means 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
usurpations (0 sir pd shiz). 


power. 
re ek mr 
precipitated R oie ad). Caused to suddenly 
Pall wren ext fous “A Latin American S oa 


. option 

. incredibly ° 
. morbid 

. fabricating 

. rarefied 

. taffish 

. antagonist 

. conciliation 

. sceptered 


‘ ae 


‘ ble 
immobile 
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3 
4 
5 
6. 
7 
8 
9 
10. 
ll 
12 
13. scourge 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


meditation 


Illegal seizure of sovereign 


Prepared by Leonard Paris and Gretta 
Baker © Answers in Teachers Edition 
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By A. S. Koch, veputy Administrator, CAA 


tant to all transportation. 

It was important to the first pre- 
historic man who found out that a round 
disc, rolling along on an axle, could be 
used to ¢ a load heavier than he 
could lift in his arms, but that it might 
crush him if he got in its way. 

Safety was important to the first sail- 
ors. The boat, some said, was danger- 
ous because it would sink, or run right 
off the edge of the flat world. 

We know now what a tempest blew 
up when man proposed to fly through 
the air, But we are daily piling up rec- 
ords of sym that confound the critics. 
In three or four short years, it has be- 
come safer to fly over the Atlantic than 
to cross in any other way. Recently.an 
elderly queen who had never been in 
an airplane before got aboard one in 
England and stepped out in~ North 
America. 

These modern standards of airplane 
safety were not attained in sudden 
flight. There has been much toil, to 
which the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and its staff of skilled safety 
engineers have made important contri- 
butions. The CAA has several divisions 
which" have to do with safety regula- 
tion. 

General Inspection Division 


The job of the General Inspection 
Division, for example, is to examine ap- 
sre for pilot’s licenses, to give them 

ight and written examinations; to in- 

spect aircraft for airworthiness certifi- 
cates; and to give practical and written 
tests to mechanics and all other certifi- 
cated airmen. 

The i are the busy “Dutch 
uncles” private flying—men who 
cover large areas, appearing on sched- 
ule at yarious fields where applicants 
for certificates ahd owners of planes 
meet them for their Sera i ota 
inspections. are best 
ot ol Soh Belts Spacncibies a arte. 
tion, and they are the confidants and 


("it is the one word most impor- 


advisers of the young.pilot. There are 


Plane repairs are 
made by licensed 
mechanics, checked 
by CAA inspectors. 


about 400 of them, and they are also 
assisted by 700 volunteer helpers. These 
helpers are qualified private pilots who 
have been of invaluable help in meet- 
ing the demands of wartime. 

No private or commercial pilot has 
a legal right to take to the air before 
he has come under the eyes of a CAA 
aeronautical in tor. Each candidate 
must convince the inspector that he is 
a competent flyer by actually going 
through a stiff series of flight maneu- 
vers. And he must prove that he knows 
what all pilots should know by passing 
an examination on navigation, engines, 
aircraft, meteorology, radio and the 
Civil Air Regulations. 


Air Carrier Division 
In the Air -Carrier Division, a staff 


of inspectors works with the airlines, 
specializing in maintenance, operations 
and radio. Generally these inspectors 
are stationed at the points where air- 
lines have their headquarters, but they 
get about the world to wherever United 
States airlines extend their services—to 
Panama, Honolulu, Alaska, and South 
America. 

Nothing is so jealously guarded by 
the airlines as their records of safe op- 
eration. This is their best piece of og 
vertising copy to the peo fe who have 
not yet started to travel by air. Their 
swe a with the CAA has returned 

idends in long accident-free periods 
of operation. This has resulted from 
what they have all learned about the 
best way to operate an airline. The 
work of the Air Carrier Division is 
much more than inspection, or policing. 
Its work is largely siaettonel ta mo 
tinual conferences with officials. 

In the Aircraft Engineering Division, 
where a new airplane model starts its 
life, the emphasis shifts to prevention. 
When the proud parents of the new 
plane have decided what it is to look 


Civil Aeronautics Administration 


like, what it is to be made of, what it 
will do in the way of speed, range and 
lift, they submit their drawings and 
analyses to the engineers. These men, 
schooled in the technical aspects of 
structural design, go into all the details 
with the fine-toothed comb of experi- 
ence. 

Unless the structure of the plane is a 
radical departure from the orthodox, 
they can decide from examination of 
these data whether it will be safe. They 
may, however, require that the manu- 
facturer conduct special tests of the 
plane, and sometimes they demand that 
changes be made in design. 

One type of test involves construction 
of duplicate parts of the structure un- 
der discussion—wing or control surface 
or landing gear. These parts are then 
tested to determine whether they will 
bear up under the stresses encountered 
in operation. Some parts are tested until 
they crack, so that the engineers can 
observe all aspects of the failure and 
the load. 


Safety First Consideration 


In its determination to make sure that 
wy safe airplanes are manufactured 
and sold in the United States, the CAA 
may require any new plane to go 
through most severe tests. To test a 
pecs plane costs a considerable 
amount of money. Small companies or 
private builders sometimes cannot leap 
this hurdle. But it is a policy that has 

aid dividends. Year after year the nuni- 
— of accidents caused by structural 
failure has dropped, until it is now a 
negligible factor. 

The bad effects of such an accident 
on the public justifies the severe treat- 
ment new airplanes must receive from 
the engineer inspectors. 

Having decided that the aircraft 
meets its structural and design require- 

(Concluded on page 29) 





The Cannery 
That Wasn't There 


space salmon-packing company that “wasn’t there” 
probably saved Dutch Harbor, the Navy's Alaska 
stronghold, from falling into Japanese hands. 

To all appearances, the two construction jobs being 
rushed to completion near Dutch Harbor were salmon- 
packing establishments. In reality they were camou- 
flaged airfields to guard Dutch Harbor from just the sort 
of attack Japan tried to make last June 3. 

The enemy's approach to the naval base met with 
completely unexpected aerial opposition, for the Jape- 
nese had no idea there was an airfield within 800.mi 
of Dutch Harbor. 

There were two carriers, two or three cruisers, eight 
destroyers and four transports in that Japanese force— 
perhaps as strong an armada as that which struck at 
Pearl Harbor six months before. They were intent on 
invasion. Those transports never sighted Dutch Harbor 
and the whole attack resolved itself into a purely aerial 
stroke at the naval base. 

Major General Simon Bolivar Buckner, Jr., head of 
the Alaska Defense Command, told the story of the 
strategem and its success. 

“Alaska was the nation’s military stepchild,” he said. 

“Even after Pearl Harbor our so publicized naval strong- 

hold of Dutch Harbor did not have one protecting air- 
field within 800 miles, not one. The Japs knew this. 

“I selected Umnak and Cold Bay as two satisfa 
air base sites. Umnak is 60 miles beyond Dutch Harbor 
oe Cold Bay is 80 miles closer to the Alaskan main- 

“When we had appropriations and permission to 


WEEN 


4 


How were the Japanese to know that Blair 
Packing Company and Saxton & Co. were 
armed airfields and not salmon canneries? 


pes airfields, the question was to keep them secret 
not to arouse Japs icion.” 

“To help the ong,” General Buckner con- 
tinued, “Colonel oot named them Blair Packing 
Company and Saxton and Company while in all official 
correspondence the jobs were titled Project ‘A.’ 

“All Umnak and Cold Bay mail was addressed to 
these fake companies and our radio messages conformed 
to the picture. 

“On the West Coast, ships were loaded with packing 
eases which had no identification marks. It would not 
look good to have machine gun cases go to a salmon 
packing company, would it?” 

“Our engineers worked furiously despite ice and high 
gales to install a steel landing mat within two months. 

“The Japs didn't give us much more than that time, 
but when they creme in force sneaking down the Aleu- 
tians under cover of heavy fog June 3, we had pursuit 
and bomber planes on two fields. 

“They came to within 90 miles of one of our two 
secret air fields—Blair and Saxton—while their carrier 
planes scouted our island chain. 

“Because they brought four transports loaded with 
troops it is a fair assumption that they intended occupa- 
tion. They attacked Dutch Harbor with carrier planes, 
and it would have been a good choice for their landing 
operations. 

“However, in the midst of their well-planned assault 
the Japs found themselves attacked from behind by 
land-based pursuit planes and bombed and torpedoed 
by land-based bombers. That upset their rickshaw. 

“Two Jap observation planes flew through Umnak 
Pass—between Umnak and Unalaska—and Lieutenant 
John B. Murphy shot down the first. 

“Then four Jap dive bombers over Umnak 
Island. I don’t think they saw our airfields. We jumped 
them in Umnak Pass and our Warhawks shot down 
three. 

“In the afternoon, nine Japs tried to come in over our 
island and they were attacked again. One plane was 
shot down in air battle, and another was destroyed by 
ground fire. 

“But perhaps more important than our pursuits’ work 
were our bombers. They got two hits on a 
cruiser ite the heavy overcast, and a thousand 
pound bom piglets i “ey <1 

“I am sure that our secret landing field from which 
the bombers and pursuit ships were launched forced 
mie games cre” 
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| es Pap, you won't get cold,” 
Mom said as she put a heavy 
wool cap over his head. 

“Huh, what did ye say?” Grandpa 
asked, holding his big hand cupped 
over his ear to catch sound. 

“Wait until I get your gloves,” Mom 
said, hollering real loud in Grandpa’s 
ear. Mom had forgotten about his 
gloves until he raised his big bare hand 
above his ear’ to catch the sound of 
Mom's voice. 

“Don’t get ‘em,” Grandpa said, “I 
won't ketch cold.” 

Mom didn’t pay attention to what 
Grandpa said. She went on to get the 
gloves anyway. Grandpa turned toward 
me. He saw that I was looking at him. 

“Yer Ma’s a-puttin’ enough clothes 
on me to kill a man,” Grandpa said, 
then he laughed a coarse laugh like 
March wind among the pine tops at his 
own words. I started laughing but not 
at Grandpa’s words. He thought I was 
laughing at them and we both — 
together.. It pleased Grandpa to thi 
that I had laughed with him over some- 
thing funny that he had said. But I was 
laughin at the way he was dressed. He 
looked like a picture of Santa Claus. 
But Grandpa’s cheeks were not cherry- 
red like Santa Claus’ cheeks. They were 
covered with white thin beard—and 
above his eyes were long white eye- 
brows almost as white as percoon 
petals and very much longer. 

Grandpa was wearing a heavy wool 
suit that hung loosely about his big 
body but fitted him tightly round the 
waist where he was as big and as round 
as a flour barrel: His pant legs were as 
big round his pipe-stem legs as emptied 
meal sacks. And his big shoes, with his 
heavy wool socks dropping down over 
their tops, looked like runners. 
Grandpa wore a heavy wool shirt and 
over his wool shirt he wore a heavy 
wool sweater and then his coat over the 
top 6f all this. Over his coat he wore a 
heavy overcoat and about his neck he 
wore a wool scarf. 

The way Mom had dressed Grandpa 
you'd think there was a heavy snow on 
the ground but there wasn’t. April was 
here instead and the sun was shining 
on the green hills where the wild plums 
and the wild crab apples were in bloom 
enough to make you think there were 
ae rinkled over the green 
hills. When I looked at Grandpa and 
then looked out the window at the 
sunshine and the green grass I laughed 


more. Grandpa laughed with me. 
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SHORT STORY 25 


By Jesse Stuart 


Grandpa had seen many Aprils come and 
go—there might not be many more, either 
for him or his old friend, the terrapin 


“Tm a-goin’ to see my old friend,” 


Grandpa said just as Mom came down 
the stairs with his gloves. 

“Who is he, Grandpa?” I asked, but 
Grandpa just looked at my mouth work- 
ing. He didn’t know what I was saying. 
And he hated to ask me the second 
time. 

Mom put the big wool gloves on 
Grandpa's hands. He -stood there just 
like I had to do years ago, and let 
Mom put his gloves on. If Mom didn’t 
get his fingers back in the glove-fingers 
exactly right Grandpa quarreled at 
Mom. And when Mom fixed his fingers 
exactly right in his gloves the way he 
wanted them Grandpa was eel 

“Tll be a-goin’ to see ‘im,” Grandpa 
said to Mom. “I know he'll still be 
there.” 

Mom opened our front door for 
Grandpa and he stepped out slowly, sup- 

rting himself with his big cane in one 

d. With the other hand he held to 
the door facing. Mom let him out of the 


~ house just like she used to let me out 


in the spring. And when Grandpa left 
the house I-wanted to go with him, but 
Mom wouldn’t let me go. I wondered if 
he would get away from the rey. 
out of Mom’s sight—and pull off hi 
shoes and go barefooted and wade the 
creeks like I used to do when Mom let 
me out. Since Mom wouldn't let me go 


Illustration by Katherine Churchill! Tracy 


with Grandpa, I watched him as he 
walked slowly down the path in front 
of our house. Mom stood there watch- 
ing Grandpa too. I think she was afraid 
that he would fall. But Mom was 
fooled; Grandpa toddled along the 
path better than my baby brother 
could. 

“He used to be a powerful man,” 
Mom said more to herself than she did 
to me. “He was a timber cutter. No 
man could cut more timber than my 
father; no man in the timber woods 
could sink an ax deeper into a log than 
my father. And no man could lift the 
end of a bigger saw log than Pap could.” 

“Who is Grandpa goin’ to see, Mom?” 
I asked. 

“He's not goin’ to see anybody,” 
Mom said. 

“I heard ‘im say that he was goin’ to 
see an old friend,” I told her. 

“Oh, he was just a-talkin’,” Mom 
said. 

I watched Grandpa stop under the 
pine tree in our front yard. He set his 
cane against the pine tree trunk, pulled 
off his gloves and put them in his 
pocket. Then Grandpa stooped over 
slowly, as slowly as the wind bends 
down a sapling, and picked up a pine 
cone in his big soft fingers. Grandpa 
stood fondling the pine cone in his 
hand. Then, one by one, he pulled the 
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little chips from the pin 
it to pieces like he was hunting for 
something in it—and after he had torn 
it to pieces he threw the pine-cone 
stem on the ground. Then he pulled 
~ needles from a low hanging pine 
ugh and he felt of each pine needle 
between his fingers. He played with 
them a long time before he started 
down the path. 

“What's Grandpa doin?” I asked 
Mom. 

But Mom didn’t answer me. 

“How long has Grandpa been with 
us?” I asked Mom. 

“Before you's born,” she said. “Pap 
has been with us eleven years. He was 
eighty when he quit cuttin’ timber and 
farmin’; now he’s ninety-one.” 

I heard her say that when she was 
a girl he'd walk out on the snow and 
ice barefooted and carry wood in the 
house to put on the fire. He had shoes 
but he wouldn’t bother to put them on. 
And I heard her say. that he would cut 
timber on the coldest days without 
socks on his feet but with his feet 
stuck down in cold brogan shoes and 
he worked stripped above the waist 
so his arms would have freedom when 
he swung his double bitted ax. I had 
heard her tell how he'd sweat and how 
the sweat in his beard would be icicles 
by the time he got home from work 
on the cold winter days. Now Mom 
wouldn't let him get out of the house 
for she wanted him to live a long time. 


As I watched Grandpa go down the 
path toward the hog pen he stopped to 
examine every little thing along his 
path. Once he waved his cane at a 
mene | as it zigzagged over his head, 
its polka-dot wings fanning the blue 
April air. Grandpa would stand when a 
‘tae of wind came along, and hold his 
ace against the wind and let the wind 
play with his white whiskers. I thought 
maybe his face was hot under his beard 
and he was letting the wind cool his 
face. When he reached the hog pen 
he called the hogs down to the fence. 
They came running and grunting to 
Grandpa just like they were talking to 
him. I knew that Rav couldn’t 
hear them trying to talk to him but he 
could see their mouths working and he 
knew they were trying to say something. 
He leaned his cane against the hog pen, 
reached over the fence, and patted the 
hogs’ heads. Grandpa didn’t miss pat- 
ting one of our seven hogs. 


As he toddled up the little path 


alongside the ho m he st un- 
der : blooming goer Fe wulled 
a white blossom from a bough that 
swayed over the path above his head, 
and he leaned his po Baroy bod 

against the dogwood while he tore eac 

petal from the blossoms and examined 


JESSE STUART 


E ARE very 
proud here, 
at Scholastic, to 


in the Scholastic 

Awards. For not 

only is he a dis- 

tinguished writer 

himself, but he takes a real interest 
in high school students. 

Mr. Stuart is superintendent of the 
Greenup Independent School Dis- 
trict which is near his home com- 
munity of Riverton, Kentucky. Be- 
fore that he was a teacher of Eng- 
lish and principal of the same school. 
While he was acquiring these dis- 
tinctions he was also writing stories 
and poems and working his farm. 

He’s only 36, so it’s apparent that 
he has been a busy man. When he 
was in high school in Kentucky, he 


it carefully. There wasn’t anything his 
dim blue eyes missed. He st un- 
der a redbud tree before he reached 
the garden to break a tiny of 
redbud blossoms. He took ea los- 
som from the spray and examined it 
carefully. 

“Gee, it’s funny to watch Grandpa,” 
I said to Mom, then I ee 

“Poor Pap,” Mom said, “he’s seen a 
lot of Aprils come and go. He's seen 
more Aprils than he will ever see 
again. 

I don’t think Grandpa missed a thing 
on the little circle he took before he 
reached the house. He played with a 
bumblebee that was bending a wind- 
flower blossom that grew near our corn- 
crib beside a big bluff. But ee 
didnt try to catch the bumblebee in hi 
big bare hand. I wondered if he would 
and if the bumblebee would sting him, 
and if he Would holler. Grandpa even 

ulled a butterfly cocoon from a black- 
nea briar that grew beside his path. 
I saw him try to tear it into shreds but 
he couldn’t. There wasn’t any butter- 
fly in it, for I'd seen it before. I won- 
dered if the butterfly with the polka- 
dot wings, that Grandpa waved his 
cane at when he first the house, 
had come from this cocoon. I laughed 
when Grandpa couldn’t tear the cocoon 
apart. 
Pl bet I - st cocoon 
for G: i ‘ me go 
A pa fot 


often had to walk miles or travel 
by muleback to get there. And it 
wasn’t always easy to continue regu- 
lar farm chores while getting an 
education. At Lincoln Memorial Col- 
lege in Tennessee, he worked his 
way through in three years. Then he 
returned to Riverton to teach. 

Teaching, writing, farming—he 
does all three jobs with an enormous 
appetite for enjoyment. His writing 
reflects his love of the Kentucky hills 
and the people who live in them. His 
first book was a collection of poems, 
The Man with the Bull-Tongue 
Plow. He has also published his 
autobiography, Beyond Dark Hills, a 
novel, Trees of Heaven, and two col- 
lections of short stories, Head o’ 
W-Hollow and Men of the Mountain. 
(All his books are published by 
Dutton.) In addition to these, many 
of his stories and poems are to be 
found in magazines. 


“You leave’ your Grandpa alone,” 
Mom said. “Let ‘im enjoy April.” 

Then I knew that this was the first 
time Mom had let Grandpa out of the 
house all winter. I knew that Grandpa 
loved the sunshine and the fresh April 
air that blew from the redbud and dog- 
wood blossoms. He loved the bumble- 


bees, the , the pime cones, and 
pine ssodls Colada Sidn't miss a thing 
along his walk. And every day from 
now on until just before frost Grandpa 
would take his little walk. He'd stop 
along and look at everything as he 
aad eas summers before. Bat each 
ear he didn’t take as long a walk as 
had taken the year before. Now this 
spring he didn’t go down to the lower 
end of the hog pen as he had done last 
year. And when I could first remember 
Grandpa going on his walks he used 
to go out of sight. He’d go all. over 
the farm. And he'd come to the house 
and take me on his knee and tell me 
about all that he had a. Now ar 
wasn’t getting out of sight. I cou 
se bam feces the whether iia all of 
his walk. 
Grandpa didn’t come back into the 
house at the front door. He tottled 
around back of the house toward the 
smokehouse and I ran through the liv- 
ing room to the dining room so I could 
look out at the window and watch him. 


“Where’s Grandpa goin’?” I asked 
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“Now never mind,” Mom said. 
‘Leave your Grandpa alone. Don’t go 
out there and disturb him.” 

“I won't bother ‘im, Mom,” I said. 
“| just want to-watch ‘im.” 

“All right,” Mom. said. 

But Mom wanted to be sure that I 
didn’t bother him so she followed me 
into the dining room. Maybe she want- 
ed to see what Grandpa was géing to 
do. She stood by the window and 
we watched Grandpa as he walked 
down beside our smokehouse where a 
tall sassafras tree’s thin leaves fluttered 
in the blue April —so hi ou 
couldn’t see the shy ne It = H 
blue space. and little white clouds 
floated upon this blue. 


Warn Grandpa reached the smoke- 
house he leaned his cane against the 
sassafras tree. He let himself down 
slowly to his knees as he looked care- 
fully at the ground. Grandpa was 
looking at something and I wondered 
what it was. I just didn’t think or I 
would have known. 

“There you are, my good old friend,” 
Grandpa said. 

“Who is his friend, Mom?” I asked. 

Mom didn’t say anything. Then I 
saw. 
“He’s playin’ with that old terrapin, 
Mom.” T said. 

“I know he is,” Mom said. 

“The terrapin doesn’t mind if Grand- 
pa strokes his head with his hand,” I 
said. 

“I know it,” Mom said. 

“But the old terrapin won't let me 
do it,” I said. “Why does he let Grand- 
pa?” 
“The terrapin knows your Grandpa.” 

“He ought to know me,” I said, t 
when I try to stroke his head with my 
hand, he closes up in his shell.” 

Mom didn’t say anything. She stood 
by the window are | Grandpa and 
listening to Grandpa to the terra- 
pin. 

“My old friend, how do you like 
the sunshine?” Grandpa asked the ter- 
rapin. 

The terrapin turned his fleshless face 
to one side like a hen does when she 
looks at you in the sunlight. He was 
trying to talk to Grandpa; maybe the 
terrapin could understand what Grand- 
pa was saying. 

“Old fellow, it’s been a hard win- 
ter,” Grandpa said. “How have you 
fared under the smokehouse floor?” 

“Does the terrapin know what Grand- 
pa is sayin’?” I asked Mom. 

r. don’t know,” she said. 

‘Tm awfull to see you, old 
fellow,” Crandy ent - 

He didn’t offer to bite Grandpa’s big 
soft hand as he stroked his heal. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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“Looks like the terrapin would bite 
Grandpa,” I said. 

“That terrapin has spent the winters 
under the smokehouse for fifteen 
years,” Mom said. “Pap has been ac- 

uainted with him for eleven years. 

e’s been talkin’ to that terrapin every 
spring.” 

“How does Grandpa know the ter- 


rapin is old?” I asked Mom. 


tie 1847 cut on its shell,” Mom 
said. “We know he’s ninety-five years 


could get that old and what 
looking he was’ w 
date on the terrapin’s back. 
dered where it happened—if it 
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_— DAYS the Army and Navy 
need thousands of feet of film to 


make aerial shots of enemy bases. 
And a lot of film is needed to make 
instructional movies for the armed 
forces and for industry. { 


So... be careful, please, when you 
take pictures. i 

Compose them with an eagle eye. 
Be sure everything is right, before 
you click the shutter. 

Make every picture count! Make 
every picture “The cat’s eyebrow!” 


Don’t waste a single shot! You'll 
not only be saving film, but you'll 
be making a better photographer out 
of yourself! 


P.S. Another way to be sure you 
get first-rate pictures is to use the 
only film guaranteed: “Pictures that 
satisfy or a new roll freel”—Agfa 
Ansco Film. 
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“Are you well, old fellow?” Grandpa 
terrapin. 
The terrapin just looked at Grandpa. 
‘m well as common for a man of 
my age,” Grandpa said. 
“Did the terrapin ask Grandpa if 
he was well?” I asked Mom. 


we'll be in the garden together,” Grand. 
said. 
“Does a terrapin eat tomatoes?” | 


asked Mom. 


Ves, that terrapin has been eatin’ 
tomatoes from our garden for fifteen 
years,” Mom said. Mick was 
tossin’ the terrapins out of the tomato 
patch, he picked up this one and found 
the date cut on his back. He put him 
back in the patch and told him to help 
himself. He lives from our nh every 
year. We don’t bother him and dont 
allow anybody else to bother him. He 
spends his winters under our smoke- 
house floor buried in the dry ground.” 

“Gee, Grandpa looks like the ter- 
rapin,” I said. 

Mom didn’t say anything; tears came 
to her eyes. She wiped them from her 
eyes with the corner of her apron. 

“Tll be back to see you,” Grandpa 
said. “I'm a-gettin’ a little chilly; I'l 
be gettin’ back to the house.” 

The terrapin twisted his wrinkled 
neck without moving his big body, pok- 
ing his head deep into the April wind 
as Grandpa pulled his b body 
up by holding to the sassafras tree 
trunk. 

“Good-by, old friend.” 

The terrapin poked his head deeper 
into the wind, holding one eye on 
Grandpa, for I could see his eye shin- 
ing in the sinking sunlight. 

Grandpa got his cane that was leaned 
against the sassafras tree trunk and 
hobbled slowly toward 
terrapin looked at ith 
eye and then the , 
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Air Safety 
(Concluded) 

ments, the Aircraft Engineering Divi- 
Factory Inspection Division 
prototype its. Here the safe for the criti- 
cal test flights. Here the engineering in- 
spectors—sometimes called the test 
pilots of “~ py over pn make 
sure that i meets reg- 
ulations as to performance, handling 
qualities and operation. . 

These men test-flight everything, 
from a glider to a Clipper. They even 
test many a military p 
manufacturer may know whether his 
plane will meet commercial standards 
when he wants later to convert it to 
peacetime use. 

Almost every flight the age 
inspectors take is new, interesting 
thrilling. Not long ago, a huge seaplane 
was up for its type certificate. It was 
designed for transoceanic flight, had 
capacity for several score of passengers. 
Safety with such a plane must always 
be the first consideration. The CAA in- 
spector wanted to know what such a 
plane would do in a stall. After some 
protests it was finally decided to stall 
the airplane and find out just what 
would happen if such a plane got into a 
stalled ; what the pilot would 
have to do; what would happen to the 
passengers. é 

The big ship behaved like hundreds 
ot its litte brothers. It wasn’t danger- 
ous at all. After it was all over, the 
company was highly pleased that such 
rigid tests had been conducted. 


The Test Pilot 


Experienced aeronautical re 
can ao determine in advance 
whether a plane will have “flutter” con- 
ditions—whether wings or control sur- 
faces will flap about in the air like a 
piece of before an electric fan. 
Even though exhaustive “jiggle” tests 
are conducted, the problem may be 
passed on to the test pilot, who it 
into the air to find out. 

It is not amusing to sit in a plane and 
try to develop flutter in the ailerons or 
tail surfaces. Sometimes one flutter is 
the last one, and control surfaces shake 
themselves right off. When that hap- 
pens the test pilot takes to his parachute. 

After the Aircraft and Flight Engi- 
neering Divisions okay the model for a 
type certificate, the factory a is 
kept busy ascertaining that subse- 
quent airplane is built according to ap- 
proved drawings. 

a eertain ner tga com 
esign will show a 

has baal in saruies, Thete may ce. 

posed after ap accident, or reported by 

mechanics who service the planes. The 


a 


CAA has the authority to imme- 
diately all planes of that until re- 
are made. hearer Aircraft ; 
ngineering Division informs owners 

regi of the defective or in 
wate part, and advises them to 
ts or repairs before 

flying their plane again. 

In the case of unusual flying charac- 
teristics, the CAA may place in the 
planes placards which show the maxi- 
mum allowable under certain con- 
ditions: The operator is then required 
to keep that placard prominently dis- 
played in his plane. 

Engines, apenas, and appliances 
must also pass the critical eye of trained 
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specialists before the much desired type 
certificate is obtained. 

Since 1941, all civilian airplanes and 
airmen must be certified by the Federal 
Government. This rule, while it may 
have caused some sorrow for proud 
owners of antiquated aircraft and much 
extra work for the safety inspectors, 
was essential to safe operation of air- 
craft throughout the country. Formerly 
there were several states in which the 
law did not require a pilot or an air- 
plane to be certificated. Today all are 
under Federal control for obviously nec- 
essary reasons. Standards of air safety 
must be identical throughout the United 
States. 
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Mas usually studied the shop 


windows as she walked the five 
blocks from the bus stop to Bond’s, but 
today she hardly noticed them. She was 
thinking about Bud. Had he gotten her 
note? Would he be waiting when she 
left the store that- night? Could she 
convince him that she hadn’t meant to 
be a two-timer and that she’d been out 
with Joe Walasek only once—so far? 
If she told Bud that Joe had asked her 
for another date next week, would he 
say okay or would he demand, “Either 
we ‘go steady’ or else!” 

She frowned at the thought of hear- 
ing such an ultimatum, but in her heart 
she knew what the answer would be. If 
it came to choosing between Bud and 
Joe, or any- other boy she knew, it 
would be Bud because—well, because 
she felt different about him. 

From the open door of the Harmony 
Shop came the sound of music and, as 
she passed by, Midge caught the words: 
“Here I go again, I hear those trum- 
pets blow again, all a-glow again, tak- 
ing a chance on love!” 

Taking a chance, Midge repeated to 
herself. That was it. How did you 
know? How could you be sure? She 
thought of this time last year and won- 
dered how she could have been so 
crazy about Mike—that drip! Maybe this 
time next year—no, this was different. 

Midge turned into the employees’ en- 
trance of Bond’s and rang the bell for 
the elevator. 

“Mr. Dalyrimple said for you to work 
in the stockroom today,” Erie an- 
nounced, as she stepped in. “They're 
gettin’ set for a big sale on hats.” 

Midge smiled. “Yes, Jeanie told me 
yesterday she was going to ask for 
some extra help. Thanks, Ernie. S’long,” 
she said, leaving the elevator. 


hs THE stock room she found Jeanie 
and Dimps merase a table piled 
high with merchandise. 

“Gosh, no wonder you sent for the 
Marines!” Midge exclaimed, then 
wished she hadn't, as she noticed the 
expression on Jeanie’s face. “No let- 
ter yet?” 

eanie shook her head and sighed. 
“It’s been almost three weeks.” 


“Oh, well, he’s probably too busy to 


20. Counting the Score 


By Gay Head 


write,” Midge said lightly. “Besides, 
letters get lost.” 

“Not V-mail. Darn it—” Jeanie put 
down her pen and tore up the tag she'd 
just marked—“that’s the third one I've 
messed up! I don’t know what's the mat- 
ter with me today.” 

“Just what I’ve been telling you,” 
Dimps put in. “You need some fun!” 
She turned to Midge. “All she does is 
work and worry. Here I've offered her 
a chance to go out with me and a a 
sailors. Nice guys, too, But no, she 
to go home and sit with Dave’s.picture.” 

I told you,” Jeanie insisted, “I prom- 
ised him I wouldn’t date anybody else. 
You don’t understand.” 

“Sure, I understand.” Dimps looked 
down at the Army wings pinned to her 
lapel and laughed. “But what they 
don’t know won't hurt ‘em! Besides, 
how do I know Al isn’t dating some 
Australian cookie? They've got gals in 
Australia, too, y’know. 

Midge looked from one to the other. 
Jeanie, heart-sick and sour on the 
world, but sticking to her promise. 
Dimps, light-hearted and fli 
brecking teh uning Then she sane 
of herself and what it would be like 
when Bud left in June. 

“Jeanie, why don’t you do some vol- 
unteer war work?” Midge asked. 

“Oh, I roll bandages at the Red Cross 














mean. 
“I simply couldn't, Midge. We've 
ing steady’ ever since we were 


“Wonder what?” 

“If it’s a good thing, ‘going steady 
that soon. Maybe if rd aap Sith lt 
of boys and had a time then, it 
wouldn’t be so hard now.” She paused. 
“And there's something else. When 
Dave comes back, maybe he'll have 
changed. Maybe I will. Maybe he won't 
like me any more—and I’ve never gone 
with another boy. Oh. don’t you see 
what a mess it is?” 

“It'll be all right, Jeanie.” Midge 
tried to sound cheerful. “You wait and 
see. 

“Yes,” Jeanie repeated dully. “Wait 
—and see.” 

Midge went on with her work, but she 
was thinking hard. What was the score 
on “goin ?” How did it add up? 
She didn’t know, but she was sure of 
one thing. She wouldn't break promises 
the way Dimps did. You had to make 
up your mind one way or the other- 
unless, of course, you made a mutual 
agreement to go d and have other 
friends and dates, but still remain true 


. 
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Tips for Sea Serv- 
ice members of 

the High School 

Victory Corps 


3. Compass and Bearings 


pes the day when men first noticed 
that a magnetized needle on a pivot 
turned north, the compass has been in- 
dispensable in —— Nowadays the 
gyro-compass is widely used, but the old 
magnetic co is used on small ves- 
sels and is always auxiliary equipment 
on the larger ones. The principles of 
use are the same. 

The compass card, or face, is a circle 
divided into 360 points or degrees. The 
whole card revolves about the pivot, 
keeping the zero mark always’ North, 
just as in smaller compasses, the needle 
point always keeps North. The cardinal 

ints are Q—North; 90—East; 180— 

uth; 270—West. Inside the bowl 
which holds the card, but on the edges 
so that it remains stationary, is drawn 
a line parallel with the keel of the ship, 
called the “Lubber’s line” or “lubber’s 
pels At a the steersman can 
tell exactly t course the ship is on 
by simply reading the number on the 
omega card opposite the lubber’s 

e. 


All courses steered by our ships are 
ven in degrees as course 45, or course 
96, ete. 

Above is pictured the face of a com- 
ass, with the lubber’s line. What course 

this ship steering? 

(Note: The article “Relative Bearings” 
scheduled for this issue, will appear in a 
later issue.) ; 


Lights Out 

The two Selectees were on pes wd 
to . “Do you have a ma 
first asked the second. 

“Sure,” replied the second, “but I'm 
not giving you any.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, we'll get to chinning. And 
if we get to chinning we'll wind up 
buddies. And if we're buddies we'll get 
in the same tent. If we're in the same 
tent and the same squad, we'll both 
volunteer for yirygenr ty we 
get a dangerous night job, we'll have 
to use flashlights, and if the flashlights 
should go out some night in enemy ter- 
ritory, I sure don’t want to be stranded 
with someone who doesn’t even carry 
matches!” 


King’s English 


Housewife (opening door): “I don't 
need none.” 

Salesman: “How do you know you 
don’t? I might be selling grammars. 


Surprise 


Boy: “What did you do when you 
discovered electricity?” 

Benjamin Franklin: “Nothing, I was 
too shocked.” 


, Who's Who 


“Show me a tough guy, and I'll 
show you a coward.” 

“Yeah? Well, I’m a tough guy.” 

“Well, I'm a coward.” 








Why I stopped 
being a hermit 


1 used to like girls. 

But every time I got serious they 
would say, “Ned, you’re nice, but 
your ccllars look funny.” 

That made me mad because they 
did look funny . . . and though I 
tried everything, they would still 
look funny. 


So I decided to become a hermit. 

One windy day I was sitting in my 
cave hermitting when a newspaper 
blew in. It had a picture of some 
pretty girls from Florida in it, and 
right below the pictures was an adver- 
tisement for an Arrow Shirt at $2.25. 
It said that this shirt had an espe- 


ARROW 


cially smart collar. A collar that had 
the well-bred look of a starched collar, 
yet contained no starch. A collar that 
wouldn’t, couldn’t wrinkle! A collar 
that wouldn’t blister or fray after 
many, many launderings. 

“H-m-m!” I said (to myself, of 
course), “that sounds good.” 

The ad then told about Arrow’s 
exclusive Mitoga design that keeps 
shirts from bulging or bunching. It 
said that all Arrow Shirts were San- 
forized-labeled; which means that 
the fabric can’t shrink more than a 
measly 1%. 

Naturally, I took the next bus to 
New York and bought some of these 
Arrow Shirts. 

Then I went out on the street. When 
I saw the way the girls looked at me, I 
gave up hermitting for good and 
bought a one-way ticket for Florida. 
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Get Ready Now To 


FLY YOUR 
OWN PLANE! 


VCR 


Prepare now for the air age of the 
future . . . when you will fly your 
own plane or a giant air liner! 
Take aviation subjects at night 
school, study aeronautics at home. 
Ask airport authorities about get- 
ting mechanical training. When 
peacetime comes see your Piper 
Dealer and learn to fly. He ean 
teach you with as little as 8 hours 
of dual instruction in a Piper Cub. 


Send Teday fer Your 
“HOW TO FLY” Beoklet! 


Prepared by «a 
certificated flight 


lémm. SOUND FILM—"The Construc- 
tion of a oe Airplane” now available. 
For point nearest distribution, write 
the producer: Su isor, Audio-Visual 
Aids, Extension vices, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept.SC43 % Leck Haven, Penna. 
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BASEBALL 
DOODLINGS 


PO eed would you like to wake up one 
morning and find yourself manager 
of a team like this: 

Pete Reiser, 3B 

Johnny Pesky, 2B 

Joe Di Maggio, CF 

Ted Williams, RF 

Hank Greenberg, 1B 

Enos Slaughter, LF 

Phil Rizzuto, SS 

Birdie Tebbetts, C 

Bob Feller, P 

What a murderers’ row! What a col- 
lection of fielders! And what a pitcher! 
Well, there’s a man who can, any time 
he wants to, whip this team together 
and make hisesalt saeidiiel That man 
is Uncle Sam. You see, every player in 
the lineup is now in some branch of 
the sale services. 

For anybody but Uncle Sam, it would 
cost about $2,000,000 to put together 
such a team. Players like Di M ’ 
Williams, and Feller are worth at 
$250,000 apiece. Today they're “bat- 
ting” for the Red, White and Blue for 
anywhere from $50 to $175 a month— 
and proud to be doing it. Many other 
famous players are also in there “pitch- 
ing,” while a host of others will soon 
join them. 

You may have noticed that we've 
taken a few liberties in our lineup. 
Reiser, for example, is down for 3rd 
base, where he played as a rookie. He 


became famous, however, as an out- 





TED WILLIAMS ERNIE LOMBARD! 


creme Sth. 
1 194 
Average—.35. Averare— 
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Jimmy Wilson, manager of the Cubs, 
was once a noted soccer player. 

Lou Boudreau, manager and short- 
stop of the Cleveland Indians, was more 
famous as a basketball player at the 
University of Illinois. He captained a 

eat team and was known far and wide 

r his wonderful dribbling ability. 

All-American football players who 
made in the big leagues include 
“Spud” Chandler, of the a who 

layed for the University of Georgia; 
mA Cha: , formerly of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics, now of the U. S. 
Army, who was captain of the Univer- 
sity of California; es - Stirnweiss, 
the sensational Yankee ie, who once 
ran wild for the University of North 
Carolina; and Eric “The Red” Tipton, 
Cincinnati outfielder, who used to boot 
“em high, wide and handsome for Duke 
University. 

When Frankie Frisch, manager of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, was managing the 
St. Louis Cardinals and playing second 
base at the same timé, a rookie named 
Sam Narron was once brought to trait- 
ing camp. a 

Frankie, who was getting no younger 
and who ached in k rare bent boiled 
over one day when he Narron in 
a corner of the field, leaning on his bat 
—loafing. Frankie let out a blast that 
made even the veterans run for cover. 
_ “Well, Mr. Frisch,” explained Nar- 
ron, “it’s this way. In eee 
meeting this morning 
us youn players should pick out a star 
on the team and imitate him at all 


ti ” 
“So?” Frisch. 


" “Well, sir, I picked youl” ” 
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CAN A CHILD 
HATE HIS PARENTS? MpRInte™ 


“\/ES,” says Sue Mason, “you can. I 

Y a0. I've had a father who hardly 
ever has been home. Whenever the 
mood to see the world has struck him, 
he has up and gone. Sometimes he 
would send us money, and maybe in- 
stead we would receive a flowery letter 
of apology. Once every few years he'd 

y some attention to me but then it 
would be so exaggerated and senti- 
mental, that I preferred neglect. I can’t 
remember a single occasion when my 
father acted like a father or when he 
made me happy or even tried to do so. 

“As for mother, she worked, and I 
didn’t see much of her either, so I can’t 
say that we were any closer. Mother 
is charming and you rand she can 
be sweet and companionable—but al- 
ways with other le. She thinks. 
she knows all about child psychology. 
But she doesn’t understand me or if 
does, she doesn’t use her knowledge in 
a helpful way. 

“We are always quarreling, because 
she criticizes everything I at matter 
what. She says the cruelest things: 
‘what man could like a girl with a face 
like yours!” or, “A girl who dresses that 
way will never get a husband!’ Our 
house is always disorganized. I have no 
father really; and mother is out with 
friends almost every evening. Give me 
one good reason why I shouldn’t hate 
my parents!” 

If wed@re to take the word “hate” in 
its usual sense of wishing complete and 

rmanent destruction of the object 

ated, it is almost impossible to succeed 


in hating your parents, much as a boy 
or girl may try. 

The average child of average loving 

arents often has moments when he 

intensely with them and 
may throw around the 
“hate,” but he means 
greatly vexed. The “teens is a period in 
which a human being stops being a 
child and starts becoming a grown-up. 
In the process of discovering himself 
working out his own standards, his own 
life choices and goals, the ex-child may 
rebel at omuall attitudes and disci- 
pline. He will do this, even if there 
actually is little to rebel ‘against. That's 
the way he develops his emotional 
“muscles.” 

We often find that the more a young 
person feels life pushing him out of 
the nest and the more he fears to ven- 
ture forth, the more he will insist that 
it is his parents who are the cause of his 
problems, and the obstacles to his hap- 
piness. He may even say, “I hate my 
mother (father).” But if he could find 
words for his deeper thoughts he would 
say, “I hate my weakness, my inability 
to stand on my own two feet; I hate the 
way I am influenced and bothered by 
my mother’s (father’s) advice and 
criticisms.” 

The psychologist working with young 
poe perhaps only once in a few 

undred times comes across a case 
where a parent deserves to be hated 
and actually is hated. Real hatred is 
rare, but it can be so fierce that the 
average person might refuse to believe 


YOU AND 


By GEORGE LAWTON, Ph.D 


that such tortured human relationships 
could ever exist. 

Sue Mason is certainly not an ex- 
ample of the everyday child's dissatis- 
faction with his parents. But neither is 
she the extreme case of real hatred. 
Overcome by bitterness, Sue feels that 
she hasn’t received from her father and 
mother something that she needs and 
wants more than anything else in the 
world. But she has .given her emotion 
a wrong name. Sue hates, not her par- 
ents, but the unhappiness which is the 
result of their not loving her as she 
wishes they would and as she needs 
them to. When Sue says, “I hate (i.e., 
want to destroy) my mother,” she means 
“I hate (i.e., want to destroy) this situ- 
ation in which I can’t be sure of my 
mother’s love and good will.” 

Sue may want it that way, but the 
most important influence in her life and 
the thing she requires most to face the 
world unafraid is her certainty that she 
has her parents’ affection and approval. 

Recently I saw a young refugee child 
who had been separated from his par- 
ents and didn’t remember much about 
them. The lad’s intense curiosity about 
his Papa and Mama and the longing to 
see and be with them again, is some- 
thing one can never forget. Every boy 


(Concluded on next page) 
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You may have one or many bottles 
of Higgins Inks on hand, but we 
know you haven't this new Book 
on Lettering with Higgins Inks. 
32 Script Alphabets chosen for 
range and character are part of this 
that you will truly welcome. 
Many passages on manuscript let- 
tering and engrossing. Illustrations 
on every page. 


PRICE ....50c PER COPY 
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- You and Your Life 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


and is tremendously interested 
the ot of parental lives. We al 
want to know about the people from 
whom we have come and whether that 
can help explain why we are what 
we are. 

in Sie Bs OE 5 ees Be emaen why 
major loves are those for his mate, his 


in the world have moments when they 
unjustly punish or cause pain. Young 
people want parents and teachers to 
overlook their occasional shortcomin 
and whoppers. Parents, too, are ~— 
entitled to say “Let’s skip it. It was 
mistake.” : 

Fortunately, let the parent just give 
the slightest hint that he lions 2 [= 
a mistake in judgment which he re- 
grets, and the average boy or girl is 
only toc glad to explain it away as 
either unintentional or as a passing 
mood. 

In a sense, parents are lucky, because 
their child, for its first ten or even more 
years, will let them start each day with 
a fresh slate. As time goes on, how- 
ever, and if that child goes to sleep night 
after night feeling a stranger in his own 
home, a kind of hological orphan, 
he may want to tosh, but no longer 
can he forget. A mixed attitude of deep 
hurt and anger develops from which he 
cannot shake himself ‘ though as 
long as he lives he will seek to find 
some excuse for his ts. He gen- 
erally concludes that “It must have been 
something in me, some fault or weak- 
ness of mine.” This, by the way, is how 
a feeling of inadequacy, better known 
as the “inferiority complex,” usually 
begins. 

Probably the best solution for child- 

t di is for each one to 

w himself and then to know the 
other. But to understand either our- 
selves or another human being—especi- 
ally one as close as a child or parent, 
is difficult. ’ 


But there is a short short which 
may help a little if we all it to 
heart. It is the story of the two bears: 
Bear and Forbear! 


Tough Cut 
Smith: “It’s tough when you pay 
fifty cents for meat. 
Jones: “Yeah, but it's tougher when 
you pay twenty. 
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t is running short—but you can still get 
your entry in for for the Scholastic Awards. There are 

that total $250 gatae wineteg entuien, 
’s easy—ask your art teacher about it—and start 
drawing 


Textile Award 


$10, and 5 Prang Textile Color Kits. Duplicute 
prizes for groups 1 and 2. 


Pictorial Award 


Ist Prize—$25, 2nd Prize—$15, 3rd Prize— 
$10, and 10 prizes of $2.50 each. Duplicate 
prizes for groups 1 and 2. 


FREE] Wicntee Act, tdens with eupasctions that wie 
help you make your entry the prize winner! 


USE PRANG PRODUCTS—Look for the OLD FAITH- 
FUL trademark on all your ort materials. 











Take this trim and husky thirteen- 
and-a-half-footer out in the cool, 
crisp breezes. Watch the jaunty way 
she handles. Old Town’s lapstreak 
insures this sailing dinghy against 
strains and leaks. She’s built to “take 
it” for many years. Ninety square 
feet of sail. Bow and side decking.\ 
Effortless centerboard control. Eco- 
nomical to own. 

FREE CATALOG shows boats and 
canoes of all types. Write today! Old 
Town Canoe Company, 954 Elm 
Street, Old Town, 








One of New York’s glamorous young 
creatures, engaged to a soldier now in 
ager unknown, received a letter from 

itten in a tone of gloomy renun- 
ciation. With his absence dragging on 
into its second year, the lad wrote, he 
wouldn’t blame her if she broke her en- 
agement to him and married some- 
y at home. This had apparently been 
too much for the censor, who had put 
his comment in the mar in large 
block letters: “NONSENSE!” 


New Yorker 


H-h-hurry! 


Ginny ae po radio singing star, tells 
this i of the two stuttering black- 
smiths. They had just finished heatin ting 
a piece of pig iron iron and one had pla 

the anvil with a of tongs. 
-g-go on, h-h-b-hit it.” he stut- 
tered to his helper. 

“Wh-wh-wh-where shush-shush-shall 
I h-b-hit it?” asked the other. 

“Aw, h-h-heck, now we'll h-have to 
he-he-heat it all over again!” 


Coronet 


Valor 


Rookie: “I hear Private Smith is go- 
ing to get a special medal. He saved 
the fives of the whole company.” 

Yardbird: “How come?” 

Rookie: “He shot the cook.” 




















gravity—you can depend on. it.” 





f., Published ty kenofastic’ World, Cur- 








Euripedes Said: 


“Time Lifts 
the Vil fo 
P. osterify. 7 











Fortunately for the 
human race, man has ac- 
quired the habit of look- 
ing ahead in fixing his 
way of life. 


He knows tha. largely 
upon him will depend 
the status of his children 
and their children for 
posterity benefits by the 
wisdom of ancestry. 
Time has revealed this 


truth. 


So the wise man pro- 
vides well for his chil- 
dren and prepares them 
to become useful men 
and women. 


To make doubly cer- 
tain his objective will be 
reached, he insures his 
life, so that funds will be 
available for the pur- 
pose even if he fail to 
survive. 














Tumbling plays an important part in keeping fit. It gives 
you a sense of “whereaboutness”—teaches you how to jump and 
fall without hurting yourself. Tumbling is one of the many sports 
featured in the new Keds Sports Bulletin, “Physical Fitness” 
— sports sponsored in the Government's health education 
program. A personal rating chart is ineluded for checking your _ 
own progress against Army and Navy standards. 








For a free copy of the new 
“Physical Fitness” Bulletin, drop a 
ote to Coach Frank Leahy, Director, Keds 
Sports Department, 1230 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 


The Jump and Roll starts with « 
running jump from a height. Upon landing, 
0 into a forward roll, shifting the weight forward on 
the hands. Duck head between legs, roll forward 


Keds ® 


SPORTS DEPARTMENT 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixt) Avenve + Rocketetion Conte: * Mow Yort 


on back of neck and shoulders. Come up on 


feet into running position. 











